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Bebold, I bring 
you good tidings! 
Life is stronger 
than death, and 
neither in time 
nor in eternity 
dsoth Dove ever 
lose ifs own. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK AT THE 
LYNN CHURCH 


C. A. Hempel 


Starting with Sunday, Feb. 7, the Junior 
Y. P. C. U. took charge of the opening 
service of the Intermediate, Senior and 
Young People’s Departments of the 
church school. Building the service around 
the lessons found in the subject, ““God’s 
Gifts, the Trees,’’ a splendid five-minute 
paper was presented by Madeline Tobin; 
Joyce Kilmer’s ‘‘Trees’”’ was sung as a duet 
by Phyllis White and Anna Davis; Marjorie 
Freeman offered prayer, and ten members 
of the Union took part in a tree dialogue.. 

That afternoon, the Senior Y. P. C. U. 
in six automobiles went with Director 
Hempel to St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
in Lynn to attend a joint meeting with 
their Fellowship Group, Mr. Hempel be- 
ing the speaker and the subject ‘Social 
Service.’’ After refreshments, the mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. journeyed to the 
Peabody Universalist church to attend 
the meeting of the North Shore League. 
The Lynners took a leading part in the 
discussion of “Disarmament.” _ 

Friday, Feb. 12, came the annual Father 
and Scn Dinner. Home cooked food and 
a fine program, including an address by 
Coach Joyce of the Classical High School, 
a playlet, “A Half Hour with Washing- 
ton,” by Dr. Vernon Morrow and the 
boys of R. P. A., toasts by Osbon Bullen 
and Rodger Longley and an hour with 
Hardy, the Magician, made a most enjoy- 
able evening for a large group of men and 
boys of the parish. 

Saturday, Feb. 18, the Y. P. C. U. held 
its Young People’s Week Party. At 
6.30 p. m., forty-two young people sat 
down to a supper in the parish house. 
The Unioners had been divided into seven 
groups of six each with a captain for each 
group and table. Each table planned its 
own supper and each member brought 
something for the supper of his group. 
The Union provided the ice-cream and 
cocoa. Each table was allowed to spend 
twenty-five cents for decoraticns, and a 
prize was given for the best decorated 
table. 

Sunday morning, Feb. 14, Troop 11 Boy 
Scouts conducted the main school service, 
using a scout litany, scout prayer and 
scout benediction as features of the 
program, 

The climax of Young People’s Week 
came at the morning service in the church 
auditorium on that day. Members of 
the Y. P. C. U. took a leading part in the 
church service. An editorial by Dr. 
Rose from the church paper, “The Times,”’ 
expresses the success of that occasion and 
the impressions made by our young 
people. It is as follows: 

“A congregation of 300 last Sunday 
received the surprise of their lives when 
six of our young men and women stood in 
the pulpit and gave a composite sermon of 
such exceptional merit as to leave their 
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hearers breathless with joy and astonish- 
ment. With perfect confidence and utter 
sincerity these boys and girls of our Y. P. 
C. U. told us what they thought about the 
home, the church, the school, the nations 
and themselves. Alice Knorr, violinist. 
and member of our church school, played 
two lovely solos in perfect fashion. To 
Miss Knorr and to Alfred Flint, Betty 
Spain, Elwin Tobin, 
Edward Chamberlain and Clarence Moore, 
praise and thanks. This was a demonstra- 


tion of the training received in the Y. P. iI 
C. U. worthy of much reflection on the || 


part of our people. Next year we mean 


to turn the entire program over to our Hl 
young people, confident in their ability || 


to conduct the service from beginning to 
end.” 


Thus ended a fine program for Young ||) 


People’s Week in the Lynn church. 


Barbara Fisher, || 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A small group of ministers braved the 
storm on Monday morning, March 7, to 
hear Dr. Tomlinson. Among those pres- 
ent 


ton, Huntley and Hadley. | 
At the business session there was dis- 


cussion of whether the Ministers’ Meetings I 
should be continued after Easter, and || 


whether they were to be maintained on a 
weekly basis or at less frequent irtervals. 


It was voted, in view of the small attend- || ‘ 
ance, to postpone definite action until the | | 


following week. 


ere Messrs. Milburn, Raspe, Lowe, | 
Marshall, Bissell, Stevens, Reardon, Leigh- || 


Mr. Taylor, of the American Friends’ ||| 


Service Committee, was given opportunity |] 


to describe a proposed New England In- 


stitute of International Relations, to be i 
held at Wellesley College from June 23 to |}/ 
July 2, with a distinguished group of pub- | 


licists as faculty members and lecturers. 


The soloist of the morning was Mrs. ||) 
John Smith J.owe, who sang “The Voice}, 
in the Wilderness,” by Scott, and “Evening jj) 
and Morning,” by Spicker, accompanied ||) 


by Miss Linda MacDonald at the piano. 
The devotional service was conducted by | 
Dr. Lowe, who gave the prayer. 


The Lenten sermon of the morning was.}|| 
by Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of |}. 
No abstract is given because it) | 

will be printed in full in the Leader at nol 


Worcester. 


distant date. 


* * 


GODDARD SCHOOL 


Speakers at the open'ng meeting of the4) 


drive for special funds, held Feb. 26, wer 


Governor Stanley C. Wilson (’96), presi: i, 


dent of the board of trustees; C. Clinton 


Campbell, director of the campaign; Mrs 5 


Minnie Marsh Allen (’86), chairman off 
the women’s committee; and Rev. John N,| 


Mark of Arlington, Mass. Mr. W. Curtis i 


Johnson, Jr., presiding officer, announce 


early pledges to the amount of $15,000 i 


largely from Barre citizens, who, in man 


cases, are not graduates of the school bu iu 
deeply interested in the welfare of Goddard|| — 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


LET US STRENGTHEN THE EASTER FAITH 


HILE next week we shall discuss again the 
subject of immortality, we realize more 
clearly as time goes on that the Easter faith 

is mightier than anything that people can say about 
at: 

We call this an age of indifference or an age of 
doubt, and so it is in some of its aspects, but it is also 
an age of faith. 

Our friends are with us to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Where are they? While it is easy for some 
to say “‘gone forever,” or “living on in their influence 
only,’ the great heart of humanity can not accept 
that disposition of the matter. It has faith that they 
survive. . 

To have all their accumulations of know edge 
dissipated, to have all their experience wasted, to 
have all their loves ended—we plain folks simply 
can not take that view of it. 

Whatever the difficulties in the way, whatever 
the breakdown of theology, whatever the futility of 
philosophy, whatever the confident assertions of 
materialistic scientists, we feel that there is founda- 
tion for the hope that humanity has cherished of a 
glad reunion by and by. 

That is why there is Easter joy. 
living unto Thee.” 

So the Easter task of our ministers and editors 
is to strengthen that hope. 

Let us deal with the arguments of the philos- 
ophers or the theologians, if we can. Let us recite the 
mighty testimonies of scripture. But if we can not, 
then let us set forth the possibilities of living as re- 
vealed by the prophets, the apostles, the martyrs, 
the poets, the seers of humanity. 

There is material here for a glorious Easter. 

Probably when the scales have dropped from all 
eyes we shall find that some humble parishioner in a 
back seat in the church has done more for faith than 
we have done with all our words. 

The mere possibility of this ought to bring home 
to us the truth that what we are will go farther to 
make men strong in the faith than all that we can 
say. 


“Our dead are 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC GIVING 


HE death of Julius Rosenwald of Chicago has 
focused attention upon his principles of public 
giving. He stood strongly for two things: Not 

tying money up too tight, and giving permisson to 
use up the principal of trust funds when needed. At 
first sight both things seem dangerous. People like 
to will money for specific good things. They like to 
be sure that those good things will go on for all time. 
And they are right. Tufts College or St. Lawrence or 
Harvard could not continue without liberal endow- 
ments. They would be in danger if trustees used 
endowments up. Then what evils was Rosenwald 
striking at? One is defining the work to be done by 
the money so sharply that changing conditions might 
make the work impossible, and thus nullify the intent 
of the donor. The other is making it impossible for 
a great university or museum to do some especially 
important thing or take advantage of some oppor- 
tunity that might never come again, like the purchase 
of a library or painting, or a piece of research, because 
they were limited to the four per cent income. 

Julius Rosenwald had many contacts and saw 
many men. He especially questioned the usefulness 
of many boards established for philanthropic pur- 
poses. The hard-headed business men who established 
some of the foundations, he insists, abhorred bureau- 
cracy but did not guard against the blight. 

“T think it is almost inevitable,” he said, ‘that 
as trustees and officers of perpetuities grow old they 
become more concerned to conserve the funds in their 
care than to wring from those funds the greatest possible 
usefulness.” So in establishing the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, he provided that principal and interest must 
be used up in twenty-five years. “Wisdom, kindness 
of heart and good will,” he said, ‘‘are not going to die 
with this generation.’”” The next generation can be 
trusted to do its share. 

Let us note that Rosenwald did not shrug his 
shoulders and say let education, public health, scien- 
tific research, take care of themselves. He gave mil- 
lions while living and left other millions to go on work- 
ing for a quarter of a century after his death. But he 
adopted the view that he could do more good by es- 
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tablishing a trust with a fixed term. Nine-tenths of 
the people making wills have never heard of such a 
thing. 

Rosenwald, in an article published in the Ailantic 
Monthly in 1929, gave interesting illustrations of noble 
benefactions by far-sighted men which absolutely 
ceased to operate because of changing conditions. 
There are twenty thousand English foundations of 
that kind. He cited also the Bryan Mullanphy fund 
established in 1851 for “worthy and distressed travel- 
ers and emigrants passing through St. Louis to settle 
in the West.” Benjamin Franklin in drawing his 
will assumed that there always would be apprentice 
boys, that they could not borrow at as low a rate as 
five per cent, and that a three-hundred dollar loan 
would be enough to set them up in business. Alex- 
ander Hamilton drafted the will of Robert Richard 
Randall, who’ left a farm to be used as a haven for 
superannuated sailors. As the farm was on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, the Sailors’ Snug Harbor has 
more money than it can possibly use. Hundreds of 
millions have been given for orphan asylums, but 
society has found a far better way of caring for or- 
phans. 

To give money away and do good, not harm, is 
not as simple as it sounds, whether it is given in the 
donor’s lifetime or devised. 

But because it is difficult, one is not justified in 
refusing to do it. The moral is to avoid the pitfalls, 
not avoid the doing. Not‘tying it up too tight, 
trusting one’s fellow men who are to serve as trustees, 
using one’s best knowledge in making a plan—all 
these will help money to render the enormous service 
of which it is capable. 

* * 


THE WISDOM OF WU MING FU* 


HE wisdom of the poet is often the truest wisdom, 
for in the beauty of the telling it gains a hold 
on our imagination that makes it more potent 
than knowledge alone can ever be. Thus it is that 
the great gulf between East and West is bridged, and 
we unite in mind and heart with an oriental philosopher 
and poet when he reminds us that 

Truth can be stated clearly 

And with mathematical precision, 

But how few manage life in obedience to its Laws, 
and 
Loose-flung universes of gas are concentrated to form solar 

systems. 

So men reach their highest and most fruitful development 
Under the focused power of self-restraint, 


and 
If we conceive God as that Spirit which eternally creates, 
Submission to this Cosmic Will 
Is but putting ourselves in the Way of light and power. 


Surely here is a philosophy of contentment and secur- 
ity in a universe of change and insecurity. 

This expression of a great soul is embodied be- 
tween the covers of a tiny book of verses by a young 
Chinese scholar, which came into the possession of 
Stanwood Cobb, well known lecturer and founder of 


*The Wisdom of Wu Ming Fu. 
- Henry Holt. $1.25. 


Edited by Stanwood Cobb. 
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the Chevy Chase Country Day School, through his 
friendship with the author. Wu Ming Fu, graduate 
of the last class in the Imperial University of Peking to 
follow the Confucian curriculum, and also the product 
of American universities, was as much at home in the 
civilization of the Occident as in that of the Orient. 
His sudden death left Mr. Cobb his literary executor, 
and this little volume is given to us because the latter 
is convinced that Wu Ming Fu made no mistake 
when he wrote as his last entry in his poetry journal: 

The artist is ever victorious, 

For what matters all else in the world 

If one’s life is being poured forth in beauty? 


Briefly, simply, unforgettably, Wu Ming Fu holds. 
up before us a mirror, a window, a star. We need 


them all, and we are grateful to him for them. 
* * 


OUR FAITH A SICKLY COMPROMISE? 


EIGLE of Yale says that the four essential 
characteristics of Protestantism are democ- 
racy in religion, concern for our common life, 

trust in the human mind and response to the Divine 
initiative. Is there one of these lacking in Universal- 
ism at its best? If so, which? Is there something 
more in Universalism? If so, what? 

The first three of these characteristics, he adds, 
Protestantism shares with humanism. The last one 
it shares with Catholicism. Does this make our re- 
ligion a sickly compromise? ‘That is as sensible as 
to say that a bodily temperature of ninety-eight and 
four-fifths degrees is a sickly compromise between 


a chill and a fever.” 
ek 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL 


HE new Pilgrim Hymnal* published just before 
Christmas had the valuable services of Thomp- 
son Stone as musical editor and of Henry Hallam 

Saunderson as compiler of the services of worship. 
One comes upon rather strange words in this hymnal 
for the descendants of the Puritans. Not only are 
there 510 hymns, there are fifteen orders of worship and 
forty introits, chants and responses. Will Salem, 
Provincetown and Boston rise up en masse and de- 
nounce the book as truckling to Archbishop Laud or 
savoring of popery? No, we hear that instead they 
are hailing it as a great advance and buying it in 
goodly numbers. ‘The Pilgrims fled from the Book 
of Common Prayer,” said a friend in commenting on 
the hymnal, ‘‘and now put out not one order but five.” 
So does the world move. We drifted far in the direc- 
tion of the minister doing everything. Now Con- 
gregationalists more and more are recognizing the 
part that the congregation ought to take in worship. 
The editors sent out a questionnaire asking minis- 
ters to say what hymns they really use in public 
worship. These were found to be comparatively few 
in number, and were included whether the editors 
wanted them or not. Their view was that the local 
churches ought to have some voice in the matter. 
Then Thompson Stone’s influence showed itself in 
the inclusion of many of the great hymns from medie- 


*The New Pilgrim Hymnal. Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price $1.75, in hundred lots $1.35 each. 
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val times and from to-day.#Therelarefhymns'by/Nancy 
Byrd Turner, Ozora Davis, John Haynes Holmes, 
William P. Merrill. In many cases two tunes are 
given for one hymn. Where music has been found 
to be too high for public use, it has been transposed 
to lower keys. There is a whole section on “‘Brother- 
hood, Justice, Peace,’’ ete. 

We especially like number 96, to an old French 
carol, 90, dating to the fourteenth century, and 69, 
another old French tune of the thirteenth century. 
The book is a gold mine for music lovers, and if used 
will raise the standard of musical appreciation in our 
free churches. Needless to say, Mr. Saunderson’s 


part is admirably done. 
* * 


NOT TO SHOW MEN HOW TO DIE 
WO years ago Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in an article 
in the Boston Herald, called attention to the 
thought which the historic Arlington Street 
Church has emphasized on Easter Day. Always it 
has been life, not death, and getting ready to live, 
not getting ready to die. 

Said Dr. Eliot: ‘“Hear the testimony of this pul- 
pit. Fifty years ago John Ware said here: ‘Not to 
show men how to die and take the shadows from 
death, but to show men how to live and to take the 
shadows from life, that was Christ’s mission.’ Forty 
years ago Brooke Herford said in this pulpit: ‘The great 
thing is to get these two things in their right propor- 

.tion. Do not treat them as equals, as if life were one 
thing and death merely its opposite and equal; the 
great eternal fact is life.’’’ Then Dr. Eliot added: 
“The creative source and eternal destiny of life is in 
God. Ido not say that God created life, because life 
seems to me of the nature of God Himself. It flows 
from Him as the stream from the fountain. What we 
need in order to lay hold of eternal life is a new sense 
of the reality and greatness of God.” 

Our main business in the church is not to show 
men how to die, but to show them how to live. The 
dying is a minor incident which will take care of itself. 

* * 


DOES HE KNOW MEN? 


E are astonished to find this sentence in the 
manuscript of an unusually intelligent lib- 
eral minister: ‘‘ ‘What shall I preach?’ he 

asked, not in any academic fashion but in great agony 
of soul. I fancy his position was not unlike what 
mine would be were I to take the pastorate of the one 
Protestant church in some New England village. 
What ideas should I hold in common with the farmers, 
artisans, shopkeepers, school teachers, all of whom 
had different backgrounds, most of whom knew noth- 
ing and cared less about liberal theology?” 

In the first place the practical working theology 
of the mass of people would be much like the practical 
working theology of this man as we know him. In 
- the second place the fundamentals of life—joy, sor- 
row, work, rest, home, marriage, children, faith, 
doubt—are precisely the same in such a village as in 
a great city. 

Are there not a thousand points where the essen- 
tial faith of such a minister can meet the essential 
faith of the people and work with it to enrich life? 


What preach about? God, man, Jesus, the 
saints, the sinners, of all history, how to make children 
erow up public-spirited, socially-minded, pure, in- 
dustrious, unselfish, and full of faith in the universe, 
what can be made out of what we call the waste hu- 
man products, why life is worth living. 

This preacher has a vital faith in God, and can 
not get along with the communion service. He is a 
clear thinker and a strong preacher. The only pos- 
sible reason why he might not get along in the kind of 
place he describes is that he thinks he might not. 
He had better study New England a little more and 
reconsider his beliefs in man. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The publication of Every Man’s Bible, by Dean 
Inge, recently reviewed in the Leader, calls attention 
anew to “The Soul of the Bible,” by Dr. Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce of Washington. It is one of the best books 
for public worship, and in the leather bound edition it 
fits into the inside pocket. This helps make it one of 
the best also for private reading. Pierce did a pioneer 

job which has never been surpassed. 


“Work, labor and services, done, rendered, and 
performed,’”’ was a phrase we used to see in old legal 
documents in our father’s law office. We liked the 
rhythm then. Now men who pile up words need- 
lessly seem as antiquated to us as these musty old 
contracts. 


“The nation which leans upon the organization of 
world peace is leaning on a broken reed. Prepared- 
ness is the sole reliance of a nation.” That is the 
doctrine of the imperialistic capitalistic Hearst papers 
which make such pretense of democracy. 


The Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America tells Christians of our country to keep up 
friendly relations with their friends in Japan and 
China by personal letters, not discussing politics but 
revealing our love. 


Government in great cities will have to be taken 
over by the states. New York is corrupt and pleased 
with itself. Boston has a board of education domi- 
nated by the mayor, and other cities are just as bad off. 


“The final court of appeal,’’ writes Canon Prich- 
ard in the Churchman, “in matters of spiritual ex- 
perience is any sane and good man’s judgment of 
what is best in any individual instance.” 


Why should we so hotly resent attacks upon our 
faith in God, and yet look with suspicion and hostility 
upon attempts to apply Christianity to modern 
problems? 


These are the days when we need to remind 
ourselves frequently of the truth in Sydney Webb’s 
great phrase, ‘‘the inevitability of gradualness.” 


What remarkable spectators some Christians 
are, and what poor marchers! 
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The Age-long Question 


H. C. Ledyard 


BINCE again comes the day designated as 
Wi Easter, the day which commemorates man’s 
greatest hope, immortality. Again our 
oi} thoughts turn naturally to that old and per- 
nigcing question asked by Job, “If a man die shall he 
live again?” Ever and anon, among every people, 
has this query been made. Quite frankly I admit 
that I do not know; I can not answer. I am going to 
let Paul answer for us. The great Apostle tells us in 
1 Cor. 15 : 58, ‘““This mortal must put on immortality.” 

That is Paul’s testimony, and it must be taken for 
what we deem it to be worth. Any positive proof or 
disproof of immortality must wait on the discovery of 
whether or not human personality is an outcome of 
chemical and physical activities. In the meantime, as 
this is an important speculation to say the least, we 
should recognize that there are things which may be 
considered, which do and should have weight with 
us in forming our opinion. It is an assured fact that 
every normal human wishes for continuity of life, and 
that the vast majority hope for it. 

For this hope to be either logical or reasonable, 
there must be something more than mere wishing; for 
a foundation, something more substantial than theol- 
ogy. 

Many earnest, devout people would go to the 
Bible for proof, and, because they believe the Bible to 
be the infallible book of God, pick out the verses in 
favor of their contention and say, “Here is indisput- 
able proof.” Let us just hurriedly glance at the 
Bible. The book of Ecclesiastes says, “Man hath no 
pre-eminence over the beast; as one dieth so dieth 
the other; the dead know not anything.’ Opposing 
that we can put Paul’s statement, ‘This mortal must 
put on immortality.’”’ But these statements prove 
nothing except that the writer of Ecclesiastes was a 
pessimist, and that Paul was an optimist. 

Our Bible Christians point inevitably to the sto- 
ries of the resurrection of Jesus as ample proof; but 
to me those stories are no proof at all. In the first 
place I do not believe that such an event was a physi- 
cal, historical fact. And if it were, it would be no 
proof of our immortality; it would merely prove that 
Jesus rose from the dead, but would have no bearing 
on any one else who died and failed to rise three days 
later. Then, too, Jesus asserted after his so-called 
resurrection, as told in the Bible, that he was flesh 
and blood, and in that condition was said to have 
ascended into heaven; but Paul in that same Bible 
tells us that “flesh and blood can not inherit the king- 
dom of heaven.” The Bible evidence is, then, so 
conflicting that no jury could either accept or consider 
it. 

Now I am glad that men like Paul and Socrates, 
and the other great minds, believed in a future life. 
That strengthens my faith, but does not prove it. 
I am doubly glad Jesus believed in it and preached it; 
that fact causes me to feel it should be so, but even 
that is not proof positive. 

There are two classes of dogmatists associated 
with this thought of the soul’s durability; one the 


materialist who asserts that there is no future life; 
the other the theologian who asserts that he knows 
there is. The fact is, neither knows for a surety. 
My personal attitude concerning this matter is this: 
If there is a future life, I must have it if I wish or no; 
if there is no future life, then I can not have it no 
matter how badly I may long for it, and I refuse to 
worry over it. I do feel, though, that amid all the 
arguments pro and con there is fully as much evidence 
in its favor as against, and, this being true, one is 
warranted in accepting as a reasonable hope that 
which is the most satisfying. 

Recently I read an article by Clarence Darrow 
entitled “The Myth of the Soul.” Darrow states 
that memory has been used as evidence for immor- 
tality. “But,” says he, “my fading memory of 
events that filled my early life leads me to the op- 
posite conclusion. If I live to old age, my mind will 
fail me; and memory, all that connects me with the 
past, will be dead; my consciousness will slip from 
me, and I shall be no more aware of the near approach 
of final dissolution than is the dying tree.” 

His second point is: If man has a soul which per- 
sists after death, and is either blessed in some heaven, 
or damned in some hell, where are these places, and 
how does the soul make the journey? How will it 
live after it reaches its destination? We know that 
the atmosphere will be absent; there will be no light 
and no heat. 

In his third point he attacks the resurrection of 
Jesus, and the possibility of the resurrection of the 
body as asserted in the Apostles’ Creed. He asks: 
“If I am to be resurrected, what particular I shall be 
called forth from the grave? From the animals, 
plants, or bodies of other men, who shall have un- 
herited my body? My body has been made over 
piece by piece as the days went by and will continue 
to be made over until the end. It has changed so 
slowly that each new cell is fitted into the living part, 
and will go on changing until the final crisis comes. 
Is it the child in the mother’s womb or the tottering 
frame of the old man that shall be brought forth?” 

Darrow speaks of the hope of some for immor- 
tality resting on the declaration of science that 
matter is indestructible. Such reasoning he declares 
is pure sophistry. There is, he asserts, no connection 
between the matter of the survival of personal con- 
sciousness and the indestructibility of matter. ‘For,’’ 
says Darrow, “the indestructibility of matter is based 
upon material changes, such as a chunk of coal be- 
coming part smoke, part heat, part ashes—all different 
things—so of what value or possible use would it be 
to have a consciousness that was immortal but which, 
from the moment of death, was dispersed into new 
combinations so that no two parts of the original 
identity could ever be united again? Whatever hap- 
pens in nature’s laboratory, the Man—the You and 
the I—like the lump of coal that has been burned, is 
gone, irrevocably dispersed, and no power can restore 
it to its former identity.” 

Darrow then goes on to scout the idea that man 
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S a being set apart. His sixth point deals with the 
thought: Does nature create a desire without providing 
a means for its satisfaction? He holds that nature 
creates many desires which it does not satisfy: and 
further, that nature has created no desire for a future 
life, but only a desire to go on living here—a desire 
found in all plant and animal life. 

His seventh point is that much of the hope for 
immortality is based on the idea that it is better to 
believe it than not to. Lastly, he attacks the idea 
that immortality is either necessary or desirable for 
mankind. He closes: “When we understand the 
brevity of life, its fleeting joys, its unavoidable pains, 
and accept the fact that we all approach an inevitable 
doom, it should make us more considerate of one 
another, with a deeper sympathy for the wayfarers 
who must live a common life and die a common 
death.” 

Now it seems to me that the reasons advanced 
by Mr. Darrow to prove the non-existence of the 
soul are instead links in a chain of evidence to strengthen 
our faith in its existence, and to further strengthen a 
logical belief in its immortality. In fact, upon cross 
examination or analysis, Mr. Darrow becomes a wit- 
ness for the very side he opposes. 

Mr. Darrow attacks the idea of immortality on 
the ground that memory slips with old age, and con- 
sciousness does the same thing with approaching 
death. But that same memory has continued through 
many complete physical changes of the body. The 
fact that personality (just another name for soul) does 
survive complete physical change is proved scientifi- 
cally if you please; survival either of memory or of 
personality is not dependent upon the survival of 
the physical material in which it was born. As the 
physical structure ages it becomes less and less able to 
express that memory or personality, but they are 
there, independent things from the physical structure, 
growing dormant as the aged body becomes less a 
proper vehicle to express them. To-day there are in 
our minds many dormant memories, but let some- 
thing happen or be said to start a certain trend of 
thought, and they appear. They are no less there in 
our minds than when we use them. Mr. Darrow has 
simply emphasized a physical fact which we all admit: 
that in time our physical body becomes useless, dies 
out; but in no sense has he erased the personality 
that never was that body but merely used it while it 
was usable. 

His second point is irrelevant and immaterial 
so far as the point at issue is concerned. He wants 
to know where heaven and hell are. So far as our 
church is concerned, this question is meaningless. 
Both heaven and hell are to us conditions, not places, 
and have no place or part in this argument. Mr. 
Darrow then follows with a dogmatic statement. 
He says we know there will be no atmosphere, and 
neither heat nor light. To that assertion I reply that 
neither Mr. Darrow, myself, nor any one else knows a 
single thing about it. 

His next point in argument is a double attack, 
one against the physical resurrection of Jesus, and the 
other against the possible bodily resurrection of any 
one else. In this both Mr. Darrow and I are in per- 
fect accord, but neither of these things has anything 


to do with the immortality of the soul. The soul, if 
it exists, is independent and apart from the body. So 
far as the soul, if there be one, is concerned, it has no 
need of the physical or material body when it is no 
longer on a physical or material plane. 

He attacks as fallacy any argument for immor- 
tality which is based on the declaration of science 
concerning the indestructibility of matter. Mr. 
Darrow takes a lump of coal, burns it; heat is given 
forth; some of the coal goes up in smoke, and some be- 
comes ashes. He says one can not restore intact the 
chemical properties of this lump of coal, and I agree. 
The trouble with Mr. Darrow seems to be that his 
mind is fixed on the immortality of the mortal body. 
He has no clear concept of what he means by the soul 
apart from the body. That lump of coal was the 
heat’s body to preserve it until it should be needed: 
the power of heat was within the coal before it was 
used; when used, its breath, the smoke, was given 
forth; the body returned to ashes, and the soul was 
released. That lump of coal introduced into this case 
has not weakened, but has rather strengthened, my 
faith in the.eternal durability of the soul, for science 
itself has proclaimed that no part of that coal has 
been destroyed. 

The next assertion of Mr. Darrow is to deny that 
man is a being set apart from other animals for im- 
mortality. I do not know that man is. I do not 
know that animals are not immortal, neither does 
Mr. Darrow. That is not the point at issue. The 
point is the continuity of individual life. For all I 
know or care, that may include all animal life. 

His sixth point is not well taken, and I am sur- 
prised that he offered it as evidence. He says: “Some 
believe in immortality because they assert that nature 
does not create a desire and not provide a means for 
satisfying it.”” He contends that nature has created 
many desires without providing means for sat sfac- 
tion. This I deny in toto so far as the physical life is 
concerned. Man is thirsty; but long before man, 
water was here to meet that desire, that need. Man 
became hungry; but long before man appeared, there 
was prepared for him a world in which, by combina- 
tion of heat, rain, soil and labor, this desire, this 
need, could be satisfied. ven the passions of man- 
kind had been taken into consideration. All of the 
physical needs or desires have, through nature, been 
given a means whereby satisfaction could be obtained. 
In addition to these lower wants, we have higher 
ones, deep longings, aspirations, urges within us as 
strong as are the cries of thirst, hunger, or passion. 
And these longings never are fulfilled here. Soul 
longings we call them, the only longings impossible in 
life to satisfy. Can we believe that a power, or mind, 
which would give such careful heed to the physical or 
lower side of mankind, would take no thought of the 
higher or mental side of mankind? I can not feel or 
believe it. The most logical and natural conclusion 
is that, just as these physical wants are cared for, so 
will these spiritual longings be realized on a future 
plane. 

The mere fact, as Mr. Darrow would contend, 
that one dies of hunger or thirst, or all through life 
suppresses natural instincts, does not alter the fact 
that nature has furnished the means of satisfying these 
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desires. If because of greed some poor soul is unable 
to have food, it is no fault of nature, it is the fault of 
man’s selfishness. Nature operates through law; it 
meets the physical requirements for a physical world, 
and in this physical stage come deep, unfulfilled long- 
ings of the soul, born of the spirit. These, it seems 
to me, are required to wait until personality or soul 
reaches a spiritual sphere, when the soul will find 
awaiting him the means of spiritual satisfaction as 
truly as did physical man find in this physical world 
the means to satisfy physical longings and needs. 

His last point dealing with the thought that 
much of the hope for immortality is based on the be- 
lief that it is better to believe it than not, is no argu- 
ment for or against a continuity of individual life 
after passing through the change called death. The 
fact, whatever it is, is not dependent on belief. 

To my mind all that Mr. Darrow has proved is 
that which we frankly and cheerfully admit: that 
individual immortality has not yet been proved as an 
assured scientific fact. But facts existed before 
science, awaiting science to discover them, and there 
is no evidence that science may not yet prove the 
reality and durability of the soul, as it has proved that 
words travel through the air on waves of ether. 

I have faith in immortality because that hope has 
lived not only in the minds of the greatest philosophers 
such as Socrates; not only in the minds of the great 
poets like Tennyson, Wordsworth and Longfellow; 
not only in the minds of great religious teachers like 
Jesus and Buddha; but this hope has also found 
lodgment in the minds of great scientists like Agassiz, 
Wallace, Lodge, Thomson, and Geddes. 

Then there is Joseph Le Conte, one of the great- 
est scientists. He tells us: “In the history of evolu- 
tion the forces of nature have appeared successively 
and suddenly when conditions became favorable. 
Ages upon ages passed away during which the life 
force took on higher and higher forms until the time 
was ripe for a fully conscious being with a spirit. 
The more we reflect the more shall we become con- 
vinced that spirit individuality explains as nothing 
else can all that is characteristic of man. Nature, 
through the whole geological history of the earth, 
was the gestative mother of spirit, which after its long 
embryonic development came to birth and independent 
life and immortality in man. Is there any conceiv- 
able meaning in nature without this consummation? 
All evolution has its beginning, its course, its end. 
Without spirit-immortality, this beautiful cosmos 
which has been developing into increasing beauty for 
so many millions of years, when its evolution has run 
its course and all is over, would be precisely as if it 
had never been—an idle dream, an idiot tale signify- 
ing nothing. I repeat: Without spirit immortality, 
the cosmos has no meaning.”’” Remember, these are 
the words of a scientist, not a theologian. 

Then there is the radio. That instrument has 
strengthened my belief in immortality. It has shown 
me that we as yet have hardly begun to grope into 
the marvelous physical things filling our universe. 

One standing before the instrument for broad- 
casting utters sounds called words. A thousand miles 
away, without intervening wires, and only the ether 
waves controlled by the law of vibration between, the 


words are*carried to us. The message sent forth 
exists independent of any or every receiving apparatus. 
The air is filled with messages, always has been since 
the voice existed, but only recently have we learned 
that under certain conditions these messages can be 
captured and listened to. Would the destruction of 
your set annihilate the words? Of course not. The 
words would still move invisibly in space, to search 
for some other radio through which they could find 
expression. Some of us, because of this, have had our 
faith quickened in a living God at the heart of things. 
I am one who have so felt with greater assurance; 
and with a living, good, and loving God behind and 
within things, annihilation of the individual is an in- 
conceivable thought. : 

Then there is the fact of personality. We know 
nothing higher than human personality. It has taken 
some two billion years to prepare the world for man. 
It took millions of years to develop life on this planet. 
It took hundreds of thousands of years to develop 
man, to lift up his cramped skull, to create brains and 
nerves, to give him mastery of the world. What is 
all this for? Is this Master Power in the universe 
merely building playhouses for the pleasure of tum- 
bling them down? If man does not survive death, 
then the human race has from the beginning been the 
victim of a delusion, and there is neither rhyme nor 
reason to life, neither justice nor truth in the universe. 

In the very heart of his being man carries the 
conviction that he will live on after death. It isa 


_ well-nigh universal conviction, for if man is not im- 


mortal then through the long ages nature has mocked 
him. This can not be, for nature plays the game fair 
withman. The integrity of the universe is the guaran- 
tee of man’s immortality. 

Why listen to all these desires which speak to my 
soul? Because to me these desires have deep meaning. 
Some of them represent the best, yes, all that is 
worth while, in me; and some time, like the lesser de- 
sires, they must reap full fruition. 

* * * 
ALTOGETHER LOVELY 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 

Altogether Lovely, wait 

Till I find the little gate 

Meant for me, to let me through 
Into Faith, and Hope, and You. 


Let your sandaled feet awhile 

Press the wood-paths with me, smile 
Through the violets’ soft eyes, 
Through those irised butterflies— 
Painted-ladies, Dusky-wings— 

And the world of tiny things 
Finding life so full and sweet 

In a moss-clump at our feet, 
Through the shafts of sunshine flung 
From a patch of adder’s tongue. 


Once I went with catching breath, 
Frightened at the thought of death, 
Shrinking from the crunching sound 
Of dead leaves upon the ground, 
And the scent of wood-decay? 
Now, with fears all flown away, 
Dying, living, both seem best, 
Walking with you, Loveliest! 
Berwyn, Maryland. 
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The Question of Christian Unity 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


HIS topic is in the air. It is being mentioned 
By} with increasing frequency and discussed 
: with growing seriousness throughout Protes- 

a4} tant Christendom. Universalists are par- 
ticularly interested in it because the practical ques- 
tion of unification with the Unitarians is immediately 
before them. My own opinion is that it is the most 
important question confronting modern Christians. 
This opinion is based on the belief that what the 
churches are going to do in regard to each other will 
determine largely what they are going to do in regard 
to everything else. This problem of Christian unity, 
rather than some other problem, is the problem which 
is going to test the spiritual resources of the churches, 
and tell us whether or not they are going to be im- 
portant institutions in the future world. So let us 
eagerly give our attention to it. 

As I look at the present denominational organiza- 
tion (or disorganization) of Christendom—in the 
United States split up into about two hundred sep- 
arate sects—the first impression I get is the irony of 
it. Here is a jungle of organizations which, if they 
are not openly hostile, are at least coldly aloof toward 
each other, teaching as their central doctrine the 
building of a brotherhood of man. Here are a legion 
of self-seeking, competing groups professing to be 
followers of a Teacher who said: “I give you a new 
command, to love one another. .. . By this every 
one will recognize that you are my disciples.” If this 
situation is not the snow-crowned summit of absurdity, 
I misunderstand the meaning of absurdity. Bernard 
Shaw once said that if Christianity is that which 
binds men together in good will there was far more 
of it in the music halls of Dublin than in the churches. 


That is a notorious truth which one can see illustrated 


on every hand. The only clear-cut divisions in the 
poverty-stricken community where I lived as a boy 
were the lines made by three so-called Christian 
churches. The biggest town squabble that I ever saw 
came over a contest to see which church could get 
the most members on the public school board—an is- 
sue of gigantic moment, whether looked at from the 
religious or the educational (the two may be the same) 
standpoint. I have known of community clubs which 
barred by rule all discussion on the subject of re- 
ligion, because only dissension came out of it. Kvery- 
where I see men and women of different types, in- 
terests, backgrounds, co-operating in varied organi- 
zations and associations—except in those organizations 
which are supposedly bent upon building the brotherly 
spirit. This must be excruciatingly funny to an 
observer on Mars, if Mars has observers, but it is 
stupendously tragic when seen from the point of view 
of this planet. It is a fact which so thoroughly 
sickens a great many noble souls that they turn their 
backs contemptuously on all churches. Abraham 
Lincoln never united himself with any church. He 
gave two reasons for it. One had to do with the 
creedal complications which surrounded churches. 
The other reason he expressed in this way: When 
any church shall inscribe over its altar, as its sole 


qualification for membership, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy heart 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
that church will I join with all my heart and soul.” 
In other words, Lincoln was looking for a church 
which concerned itself primarily with Christian essen- 
tials, and apparently he thought that he had never 
found one. So in considering this question of church 
unity the most striking thing to me is the fact that 
our disunity is a grave contradiction of the spirit and 
purpose of the Christian religion. How the various 
churches expect to get anywhere with their message 
when they themselves are among the most flagrant 
violators of it, is too much of a strain on my com- 
prehension. To paraphrase Emerson, what the 
churches do speaks so loudly that the world can never 
hear what they say. 

And there are other anti-Christian elements in 
our welter of denominationalism. Denominationalism 
centers the attention of church people upon matters 
which are usually of secondary importance and often 
utterly picayunish. The tremendous difference be- 
tween two of the churches in my boyhood town was 
popularily understood to consist of a difference 
in the amount of water used when admitting people 
to membership. One church held that only enough to 
dampen the head was the proper amount, while the 
other solemnly maintained that nothing short of a 
complete sousing was adequate. And so the Christian 
soldiers onward went, marching as to war. The 
third church differed from the other two in holding 
that the playing of musical instruments in the house 
of God was contrary to Divine taste. There is a 
doughty group of Mennonites—who, by the way, are 
split into sixteen different factions—who distinguish 
themselves from other builders of the Kingdom by 
wearing only hooks and eyes on their clothing, the 
point in this being to avoid the use of buttons. The 
denominational sense of proportion reminds one of 
the case of King George III, who was sitting on the 
British throne during the most famous of colonial 
squabbles. The rift between the mother country and 
her new world empire had been growing wider for a 
period of years. By the year 1770 it was beginning 
to forebode a permanent cleavage. But when King 
George opened Parliament in that year his mind was 
burdened with quite another problem. He began: 
“Tt is with much concern that I find myself obliged to 
open the session of Parliament with acquainting you 
that the distemper among the horned cattle has lately 
broken out in this kingdom.” The different de- 
nominations in being preoccupied with their petty 
differences are giving their attention to a few cows 
and steers while the problems of a great imperial 
domain are being neglected. Hand in hand with this 
concentration on the trivial goes a spirit of self-seeking. 
What each denomination must be looking out for is 
its own welfare in the face of competition with other 
denominations. The Kingdom of God is not the 
primary thing, but the prestige of the denomination. 
(Of course, there are some who are so far sunk in their 
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own pettiness that they identify their denomination 
with the Kingdom; but we can not bother with them 
here.) Dr. John Haynes Holmes aptly defined de- 
nominationalism when he called it “a division of re- 
ligious forces on trivial issues to the service of private 
ends. As thus understood,’ he continues, “‘it is the 
antithesis of religion, and the fundamental cause of 
the collapse which has come upon the churches.” 

A third evil which I find flowing from denomi- 
nationalism is that it makes the religious outlook 
on the past, whereas the outlook of Christianity be- 
longs to the future. The denominations have to keep 
their attention on the past, because that is where 
their only reason for being lies. If one inquires, for 
instance, why there is a Presbyterian Church, he must 
go back more than three hundred years in history to a 
foreign land, and dig up the outmoded teachings and 
the dead issues associated with an impossible dogmatist 
by the name of John Calvin. Nothing that this man 
ever taught has the slightest pertinence for modern 
times, and the Presbyterians themselves do not follow 
him any more. If we would know why there is an 
Episcopal Church in America in 1932, we have to go 
back to English history in the sixteenth century and 
study strange events, prominent among which was 
the desire of the voluptuous King Henry VIII to 
discard one of his wives for a more fascinating dame. 
If we would know why there is a Unitarian Church 
we must turn back to musty volumes of turgid theo- 
logical debate that would sound like Greek to our 
ears. If we would know why there is a Universalist 
Church we must rummage among an old controversy 
that no intelligent person would spend time arguing 
over to-day. The denominations can keep up their 
esprit de corps only by admiring and gloating over the 
corpses of these once vital matters. And so with 
their faces fixed on the past, they blunder backwards 
into the future. The old Genesis story of Lot’s wife 
looking back on Sodom and being turned into a pillar 
of salt might have some application here. 

Still another evil of the denominational order lies 
in the waste of resources. I mentioned one aspect of 
this in my article last week. Split up into separate 
little groups as the Christians of every community 
now are, each group can afford to finance only a few 
activities, the main one being the maintenance of a 
preacher. Now preaching has its importance, but 
I would like to look the man in the eye who says that 
the Kingdom of God will come as a result of preachers 
delivering sermons every Sunday. Most of the re- 
sources of the churches are spent in duplicating as 
many times as there are churches this one function. 
There is waste also through lack of co-ordination of 
efforts, which is usually carried to the point of obvious 
competition. Ten men can not lift a greater weight 
than one, if they do not all tug together. It is the 
same with churches. No really important social 
problem can be solved by the churches, because no 
one of them can do it alone, and they can not act in 
concert under the present system. Here is a concrete 
example: I have been interested in starting a com- 
munity forum in our city. This is something which 
every city in a demociacy should have. It provides a 
place for discussing the problems which the com- 
munity faces. It is a means of educating the public 
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and of making for an enlightened public opinion. 
It provides a high type of fellowship, gives an op- 
portunity for creative efforts, and supplies intellectual 
stimulation. But when I was discussing this with a 
friend who is influential in the community he said: 
“But you can not take a leading part in this project, 
nor could it be carried on in the auditorium of your 
church. People would immediately say that this is 
Universalist doings. The jealousy and hostility of 
the other denominations would be aroused.” What 
my friend said is plainly so. In other words, the 
churches stand in each other’s way. They can not 
furnish any of the leadership which they should furnish 
in the community because of the unavoidable petti- 
ness inherent in the denominational system. 

And so these several points may be summarized 
by saying that denominationalism defeats the pur- 
poses for which the church exists. I do not deny that 
the rise of denominations accomplished something of 
value. It was a movement which broke down authori- 
tarianism and made for freedom and tolerance. But 
that point has been gained, and I can see nothing but 
evil and impotence in the system for our times. I 
can see very little prospect for real Christian achieve- 
ment until there is some radical reorganization, re- 
education and reorientation in the church; and one 
of the things which must come is Christian unity. 
It is only through unity that the churches can hope 
to be adequate instruments for Christianity. It is 
only through unity that they can be of spiritual sig- 
nificance in the life of the community. 

All this seems to me as obvious as three elephants 
on a bald hill. But granting the point, we come to the 
practical and ticklish question as to how this much 
needed unity is to come about. And some one is 
sure to trumpet the argument that since there will 
always be differences of opinion on theological matters 
and differences of taste in forms of worship, we must 
always have different denominations to cater to these 
different opinions and tastes. That argument is too 
weak to even look dignified. Certainly, there are 
these differences, and in all probability there always 
will be. But these differences do not justify separate 
Christian Churches. Consider the broad variety to 
be found within every denomination. Search the 
earth, and you will find no greater diversity than you 
find within Universalist ranks, not only among the 
laity, but fully as much among the clergy. How do we 
all endure each other? By using a little tolerance, 
and by sharing a few larger common loyalties. How 
do the people of the United States remain a nation 
despite all their conflicting interests, values and points 
of view? By being devoted to a larger loyalty. The 
simple reason why the denominations do not bridge 
their chasms is because their loyalties and interests 
are too small. They are denominational rather than 
Christian. They are more interested in themselves 
than in the Commonwealth of Christ. If the churches 
would only become vitally interested in achieving the 
great project of Christianity in preference to achiev- 
ing more denominational prestige, their differences 
—however large they may loom to our small minds— 
would be swallowed up in this greater purpose. David 
Loth, in his life of Lorenzo de Medici, describes the 
exploits of this wealthy Florentine as a pageant di- 
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rector. Lorenzo was a forerunner of P. T. Barnum. 
One of his main passions in life was to delight the 
people of Florence with spectacular performances. 
On one occasion he staged a pageant of Pentecost, and 
did it with realism most magnificent. In fact, the 
descent of the tongues of fire upon the apostles was 
entirely too realistic. The stage trimmings were set 
ablaze, and the thing ended up with the church 
burning down. After all, it wasn’t a bad representa- 
tion of Pentecost, and I suspect that something like 
it might happen if a Pentecostal experience should 
strike modern Christendom—that is, if the professed 
followers of Christ should suddenly take their leader 
seriously. 

Of course the churches can never be expected to 
agree upon those points on which they separated. 
But the simple thing which seems to be not under- 
stood is the fact that these points belong to the past. 
The vital issues of the future are something else en- 
tirely. The Christian problems of now and to-mor- 
row are practical problems—economic, sociological, 
educational, political, psychological problems. The 
salvations which humanity needs to-day lie in the 
field of international relations, in the domains of 
business and political activities. Old Omar’s ‘moving 
finger” has written and passed on to other pages. 
What we are concerned with primarily is the inscrip- 
tion which will be made to-morrow, and in the future 
of the present day. Will the society of the future, 
like the one of the past and present, be one in which 


property is more sacred than human life, with all the 
cruel and terrible corollaries of that evaluation? 
is what Christians are concerned about. The ques- 
tion as to whether or not the whale swallowed Jonah 
can be laid on the shelf until some duller day, and by 
that time we shall probably have forgotten it. I use 
that question to symbolize a number of controversies 
which modern Christians are expending their energy on. 
Christian unity we must have to a far greater degree 
than we now have, and we must have it upon the 
basis of a practical Christian program—the building 
of a better world. 

But I must not conclude these remarks without a 
caution. I doubt if church unity is in itself a Christian 
value. I can see how it might easily be the greatest 
of Christianity’s tragedies. The Christian value 
of it depends upon the motive with which it is made. 
If we merge our churches for the purpose of concealing 
our weaknesses and present inefficiencies, or if we 
merge them with the idea of building up a more im- 
pressive rival of the Roman Church, there is no 
Christian gain in it. Furthermore, if church unity 
means merely the hooking together of our present 
ecclesiastical organizations, thereby giving us only a 
larger amount of the kind of institution which we al- 
ready have, there is no Christian gain in it. The 
Christianity in church unity lies principally in the 
repentance of our present inadequacies, and the desire 
to pool our resources for making a fresh and stronger 
attack upon the Leviathan. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XLVIII. 


Here George Washington was Born 


Johannes 


K 


=aIN Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, at 
SS Al which I used to look often asa child, there was 
2¢ | a drawing of a simple gravestone on which 

Ml} was this inscription: 

Here 

The eleventh of February, 1732 (Old Style) 
George Washington 
Was Born 

When, as a young minister in Washington, I 
began to look up historic places in Maryland and 
Virginia, I inquired about going to Wakefield, the 
birthplace of Washington, but I was told that the 
wharf at the nearest landing on the Potomac River 
had rotted down, and that boats no longer stopped 
there. So I never got there. 

Wakefield was not the name of a village. It was 
the name of a manor house or estate on Pope’s Creek. 
There both Augustine Washington and Lawrence 
Washington, father and grandfather of George Wash- 
ington, were born. The histories that I studied sel- 
dom mentioned Wakefield. They simply said that 
George Washington was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. 

Augustine Washington, father of George, moved 
away from Wakefield because he did not consider the 
location healthful. Soon after the manor house 
burned. Then in a few years the whole place reverted 
to a semi-wilderness. It was hard to find the spot. 


In a letter to the Alexandria Gazette, George 
Washington Parke Custis described the placing of 
the stone in June, 1815, to mark Washington’s birth- 
place. 

The narrative stands in striking contrast to the 
accounts of what has been going on there lately. 
With two friends he went there in his own sailboat, 
“carrying a slab of freestone.””’ Reaching the mouth 
of Pope’s Creek, they got into rowboats and rowed 
up until they found some men fishing, and also the 
overseer of the property on which the birthplace was 
located. These men helped them find the location of 
the manor house, which was indicated only by “a few 
scattered bricks.” Four men carried the stone, 
covered with a flag, to the site and set it up. 

“We gathered together,” says Custis, “the bricks 
of an ancient chimney that once formed the hearth 
around which Washington in his infancy had played, 
and constructed a rude kind of pedestal, on which we 
reverently placed the first stone, commending it to 
the respect and protection of the American people 
in general and the citizens of Westmoreland in par- 
ticular. . . . Such is the history of the first stone to 
the memory of Washington.” This happened a little 
over fourteen years after the death of Washington and 
eighty-three years after his birth. 

Many years later the National Government set 
up a simple obelisk to mark the site. 
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As part of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebration, the manor house of Wakefield has been 
rebuilt on the old foundations. The pictures show a 
beautiful old two-story colonial structure, the second 
story being lighted by dormer windows. A few weeks 
ago it was deeded to the National Park Service, 
thus assuring its maintenance. 

On February 22, 1932, at ten in the morning, 
the day and the hour of the birth of Washington, exer- 
cises were held there, the participants being mainly 
delegations from the Senate and House of Delegates 
of Virginia. These Virginians call their law-making 
body the oldest in North America, and recall proudly 
that George Washington became a member of the 
House of Burgesses (the old name of the lower house) 
on his twenty-seventh birthday, February 22, 1759. 

For the Bicentennial celebration in Washington 
Percy Mackaye has written a Folk Masque of the 
birth of Washington, and named it ‘Wakefield, a 
Mid-winter Night’s Dream of the Birth of Wash- 
ington.” It was given in the beautiful new hall of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Thousands 
have gone to see it. There were three presentations for 
the general public, February 21, 23 and 26, and one 
especially for the Department of Superintendents of 
the National Education Association, February 25. 
Those who went expecting a play or pageant, or those 
without much imagination, were disappointed. Those 
who really got on to what it was all about were de- 
lighted. Through poetry, symbolism, lights, colors, 
dances, hundreds of marching people, the author made 
his impression. 

The time was the eve of the birth of Washington. 
In some ways it made us think of the narratives of 
the birth of Christ. Stars left their orbits and moved 
down to commune with earth. The forces of evil and 
good, as always, were in sharp conflict. A great mes- 
sage came to the race of men. 

The place was the wilderness of the new world— 
the scenery included a rocky cliff and the base of a 
gigantic cedar. Star, rock and cedar symbolized 
Washington. 

Some eight hundred local people took part. 
The National Capital Choir of our National Memorial 
Church, augmented to 140 singers, led the choruses. 
Dr. Albert Harned, the Universalist organist, was the 
leader. Margaret Anglin, the well known actress, 
took the role of ‘The Spirit of Wakefield,’ the only 
outsider engaged. 

The amount of labor involved in putting on a 
“folk masque” of this kind was formidable. And it 
was mainly volunteer service. 

When we are inclined to say that the taste of our 
people has been entirely vitiated by jazz and talkies, 
we must remember that there are clubs and classes all 
over the United States interested in great music and 
great literature. 

That an ordinary or extraordinary bicentennial 
commission would choose a man like Perey Mackaye 
to write the principal piece for the celebration, that 
eight hundred people would labor for weeks to pre- 
sent it, and that fifteen or twenty thousand in one 
medium-sized city would pay to see it, is as much a 
sign of the times as is crooning. 

_ The conviction in Perey Mackaye’s mind when 


he started to write was that two mighty forces are in 
conflict for the domination of the American Folk 
Mind—Will and Drift. Who will inherit America, 
the Folk or the Robots? 

“George Washington,” says Mackaye in his 
preface to the work, ‘‘the man, lived to see his friend, 
Franklin, fly a kite of coiled wire into a thunder cloud 
to enslave the lightning of the Folk Age. He died 
before he could watch the lightning tighten its cop- 
pery coil to enslave its enslavers. But Washington, 
‘the Presence’ of this folk-masque, lives on to imbue the 
metal of our new age—and of ever newer ages to 
come—with the elemental fire of his self-mastering 
spirit—a spirit nurtured by the ancient folk charm, 
‘self-heal,’ beside the ‘firelog’ of Wakefield.” 

Nothing in the representation was more effec- 
tive than Drift, with his vassals, Cabal, Fear, 
Muddle, Poverty, Persecution, War, Gold, Pestilence, 
Greed, Hate, Jealousy, and others. The human 
figures composing Drift were linked together and 
almost completely hidden as individuals by draperies, 
and they moved across the stage like a rolling bank 
of fog. These were the things Free and Brave, two 
attractive youths, had to fear. 

All the mighty forces that produced Washington 
are suggested. One of the processions showed Colum- 
bus, Amerigo Vespucci, De Leon, La Salle, the Cabots, 
Hudson, Raleigh, and a gorgeously arrayed lot of 
attendants. Another represented Davy Crockett 
(Tennessee), Daniel Boone (Kentucky), Ethan Allen 
(Green Mountains), Brigham Young (Utah), and 
others. To the literal-minded it may have seemed in- 
congruous to have characters appear who came long 
after Washington, but not to the person who had 
caught the timeless spirit of the Masque. There were 
processionals of Magna Charta, the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and choruses singing national songs and wearing na- 
tional colors came in representing fourteen nations. 

Washington himself appeared only as the ‘Im- 
buing Presence.” In the semi-darkness, to the 
sound of rolling far off drums, a shadowy Figure 
loomed up on the center aisle. 

“Tall, commanding, with Great Cloak thrown 
about him by one half-raised arm, shading the strong- 
featured face under the Three Cornered Hat, the 
Figure moved silently toward the Star, a lonely 
Presence pacing to spirit drum-beats. 

“Facing the starlit Rock, his Shadow is cast there 
—immense, a mystic contour dominating the Scene. 
b, “In silence the Presence passes onward into the 

ock.”’ 

That is the way the author saw it. 
the way it was. 

Later tableaux were used to represent Wash- 
ington’s life: “Crossing the Delaware,” “Valley Forge,” 
“Kingship Refused,” “The Constitution,” “Improve- 
ments on the Earth.” 

At the end “The Lonely Figure” reappears 
shadowed against the dawn, and speaks to the Folk 
Circle of the World, using the words Washington 
wrote in 1786 to a famous English agriculturist: 


Reflect— 

how much more delightful 

to an undebauched mind 

is the task of making improvements on the earth 
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than all the vainglory which can be acquired 
from ravaging it 
by conquest. 

What the masque says in substance is the truth 
of history. Through the life of Washington freedom 
was made dominant on our continent, and extended 
everywhere in the world. His brave spirit buttressed 
freedom. In every human heart and in every nation 
there are capacities and powers perhaps half dormant 


which are symbolized by Self-Heal. Our greatest 
dangers lurk under the fog bank of Drift. 

The masque showed what progress we have made 
in a comparatively new study—folk lore. The 
character Folksay, with all his followers and helpers, 
opened a new world to many who saw the performance, 
a world of myth, poetry and legend and old wives’ 
tales, at times more filled with truth than the world 
of demonstrated fact. 


The Beauty of the Lily’ 


WP EaINCE upon a time, in a far-distant land, there 
Zi dwelt a peasant named Ivan, and with him 
lived his little nephew Vasily. 

Ivan was gloomy and unkempt, and his 
restless eyes looked out from his matted hair and 
beard. As for the little Vasily, he was a manly child; 
but though his uncle was kind enough to him in his 
way, he neither washed him, nor combed his hair, nor 
taught him anything. 

The hut they lived in was very miserable. Its 
walls were full of holes, the furniture of its one room 
was broken down and dusty, and its floor unswept. 
The little garden was filled with stones and weeds. 
The neighbors passing by in the daytime turned aside 
their heads. But they never passed at night, for 
fear of Ivan. 

Now it happened one Easter morning that Ivan, 
feeling restless, rose early and went and stood before 
the door of the hut. The trees were budding, the air 
was full of bird-songs, the dew lay glittering on the 
grass, and a near-by brook ran leaping and gurgling 
along. The rays of the rising sun shone slanting from 
the tops of the distant hills, and seemed to touch the 
hut. And as Ivan looked, he saw a young man coming 
swiftly and lightly from the hills, and he bore on his 
arm a sheaf of pure white Lilies. The stranger drew 
near, and stopped before the hut. 

“Christ is risen!’ he said in flute-like tones. 

“He is risen indeed!’”’ muttered Ivan. 

Then the young man took a Lily from his sheaf 
and gave it to Ivan, saying, “Keep it white!’ And, 
smiling, he passed on. 

Wonderingly Ivan gazed at the flower in his hand. 
Its gold-green stem seemed to support a pure white 
erown—or was it a translucent cup filled with light! 
And as the man looked into the flower’s gold-fringed 
heart, awe stole into his soul. 

Then he turned and entered the hut, saying to 
himself, “I will put it in water.” 

But when he went to lay the Lily on the window- 
sill, in order to search for a vessel to set it in, he dared 
not put it down, for the sill was covered with dust. 

He turned to the table, but its top was soiled 
with crumbs of mouldy bread and cheese mingled 
with dirt. He looked about the room, and not one 
spot could he see where he might lay the Lily without 
sullying its pure loveliness. 

He called the little Vasily, and bade him stand 
and hold the flower. He then searched for something 


*By Frances Jenkins Olcott. From “The Wonder Garden.” 
Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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to put it in. He found an empty bottle, which he 
carried to the brook and washed and filled with spark- 
ling water. This he placed upon the table, and in 
it set the Lily. 

Then as he looked at the begrimed hands of little 
Vasily he thought to himself, “When I leave the room 
he may touch the flower and soil it.”” So he took the 
child and washed him, and combed his yellow hair; 
and the little one seemed to bloom like the Lily itself. 
And Ivan gazed on him in amazement, murmuring, 
“T never saw it thus before!’’ 

From that hour a change came over Ivan. He 
cared tenderly for the little Vasily. He washed 
himself and combed his own hair. He cleaned the 
hut and mended its walls and furniture. He carried 
away the weeds and stones from the garden. He 
sowed flowers and planted vegetables. And the 
neighbors passing by no longer turned their heads 
aside, but stopped to talk with Ivan, and sometimes 
gave the little Vasily presents of clothes and toys. 

As for the Lily, seven days it blossomed in fresh- 
ness and beauty, and gave forth a delicate fragrance; 
but on the eighth day, when Ivan and Vasily woke, it 
was gone. And though they sought it in hut and gar- 
den, they did not find it. 

So Ivan and the little Vasily worked from day to 
day among their flowers and vegetables, and talked 
to their neighbors, and were happy. When the long 
winter nights came, Ivan read aloud about the Lilies 
of the Field, that toil not, neither do they spin, yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like them. 
He read of that Beloved that feedeth among the 
Lilies, and of the Rose of Sharon and the Lily-of-the- 
Valley. 

So Easter came again. And early, very early in 
the morning, Ivan and the little Vasily arose and 
dressed, and went and stood before the hut. And 
when the splendor of the coming day shone above the 
distant hills, lo! the young man came swiftly and 
lightly, and in his arms he bore crimson Roses. 

He drew near, and, stopping before the hut, said 
sweetly: ‘Christ is risen!’ 

“He is risen, indeed!” responded Ivan and Vasily 
joyously. 

“How beautiful is thy Lily!” said the young man. 

“Alas!” answered Ivan, “‘it is vanished away, and 
we know not whither.” 

“Its beauty lives in thy heart,” said the young 
“Tt can never die!” 

And he took from his arm a crimson Rose and 
gave it to Vasily, saying: “‘Keep it fresh!” 

But he smiled tenderly at Ivan, and passed on. 
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Liberalism’s Opportunity in Greensboro 
Lee S. McCollester 


HAVE been to Greensboro, North Carolina. 
I have made a week of religious addresses, 
spoken at colleges and to commercial clubs, 
dined in homes, held private conferences, 
motored several hundred miles, and I live to tell the 
tale—and now would tell some details. 

First of all, the program for this religious in- 
stitute was worked out in a complete and fine way. 
In the first paper I bought after arriving at the Hotel 
King Cotton (Greensboro), I met myself. We said 
“Howdy,” and I asked: ‘“McCollester, what are 
you doing here? Why are you not at Tufts, teach- 
ing?” The newspaper said: “McCollester is down 
here to tell the people that Universalism and Uni- 
tarianism have good ideas on religion, and have done 
fine things for the world.”’ I found that while the 
laymen of New England had made me tell ten days 
ahead just what I was going to say in eight stated 
addresses, it had been, after all, Harry L. Canfield 
whose fine standing in Greensboro had really opened 
the papers to us and awakened the interest of citizens 
in a liberal institute. On Monday the newspapers 
told what I had said the Sunday night before, but 
they also said to Dr. Canfield: ‘‘Never mind what 
imported talent you bring, we want as usual the re- 
port of your Sunday morning sermon, for what you 
are saying is read by a large public.’”’ In passing, I 
might say that the papers have been broad-minded 
and have carried editorials worth reading. 

The object of my going to Greensboro was not 
only to tell how and why Universalism is the faith of 
thinking men, but to study whether Greensboro offers 
a field in which we ought to establish more firmly a 
liberal church. My reaction is that if I were a young 
man wanting to establish myself as a religious leader, 
I should come South to such a place as Greensboro. 
This region does not call for old-time, scriptural, 
controversial, Unitarianism or Universalism, for in this 
region are men and women of education and ideals. 
The way to deal with this growing business and edu- 
cational center of the South is not to condemn old 
Orthodoxy or to boast of the fine ancestry of Liberalism, 
but to contribute to the community interpretations 
along the lines of modern religious education. To 
condemn Southern orthodox ideas gets one nowhere, 
it only arouses antagonism toward us; but in and out 
of the churches are multitudes uneasy over historic 
doctrines, seeking a way out but knowing of none. 

Dr. Canfield has been doing notable work. His 
method is quiet, scholarly, and constructive. He is 
stable in his loyalties, self-sacrificing for his fa'th, and 
he now has a most influential place in the minds, and 
also the hearts, of the people of all churches. The 
papers gve him publicity, and, as a business man 
said of him, “Because Dr. Canfield calls us his friends, 
we call him our friend.” He is a friend of all forward 
movements in this region. 

As I studied the situation in Greensboro, it seemed 


to me that the opportunity for our liberal faith is ° 


challenging, but just now, with no church, we are like 
Egyptians asking men to make bricks without straw 


—to spread liberalism without adequate tools. We 
are now at the strategic time and point. Greensboro 
has been fiercely hit by the financial depression, but 
its courage is unconquered. One man said to me: 
“Before this slump I figured I had upwards of $1,000,- 
000 and could take my ease; but to-day, though I 
can see where my money is invested here in Greens- 
boro, I can not figure out $5,000 for myself if I were 
called upon to meet all my obligations. What we 
are hoping is that by standing steady, bearing with 
one another, we may come up out of our difficulties.”” 
It is true that business is down, but it is also true that. 
courage is high; and it seems to me that this is the 
time for liberals to provide tools for their ministry, 
that it may rise in this fine center with the resumption 
of business. 

The little group of liberals is full of courage. 
They have been standing by services in a most unat- 
tractive hall, the only one available, but they have no 
place of their own and can give no physical evidence 
to the city that they mean to stay. What is needed, 
in my opinion, is a small, not expensive, but attractive 
church or chapel, one that can express our ‘ideas of 
beauty in architecture suited to beauty in worship. 
The organization holds a well-located lot very near 
the colleges. An attractive edifice upon this lot 
would convince the city that the church is permanent. 
I make a strong appeal to the liberal churches for a 
new chapel for Greensboro. I make it as one who 
has studied the situation. I make it as one who be- 
lieves that if a new church can come soon, most satis- 
factory results will follow. 

The number of people who came to my meetings 
was not large, but it was steady; and there was sus- 
tained interest in the program. The quality of the 
company was quite notable—business men, college 
professors, teachers, and students. Greensboro is a 
college center. The whole community encourages 
education. I spoke at several of these colleges, 
among them the North Carolina State Women’s Col- 
lege, where I faced twenty-five hundred young women. 

Right here I would like to say that not only is 
Dr. Canfield known and respected, but that Mrs. 
Canfield has a place of leadership throughout that 
whole section. She is an authority on the history of 
the region, and she has won personal friendships. 
As some one said to me, ‘Every one who knows Mrs. 
Canfield loves her and will do anything for her, for 
she does so many and such wonderful things for all of 
us.” She is constantly called upon for talks and lec- 
tures by colleges and clubs. Since this year began 
she has spoken on Colonial Customs and American 
Crafts; held conferences at women’s colleges; discussed 
books with college classes; and was recently asked to 
take a class in English literature at the Women’s 
College, and direct the research of one hundred and 
nine girls in the study of biographies of American 
women. 

Something has been said about using a house 
adjacent to our lot for a church. That might be a 
last resort, but it would not give permanence to the 
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enterprise or make an appeal to the city. It is my 
opinion that our two denominations ought to unite in 
presenting to this college town at this Southern center 
a small but beautiful chapel expressive of our ideas of 
architecture as a means to express our ideas of re- 
ligion. It is a challenge, and if we let it go by we 
have only ourselves to blame. At present we have 
the favor of the present group, many Quaker friends, 
some liberal Jews, a great many teachers and students 
from the colleges, all of whom are seeking the con- 


structive ideals of liberal religion. Possibly this is a 
place where we should have a church called the Free 
Church, with Universalist-Unitarian in parentheses, 
indicating that we are seeking to serve all liberal and 
progressive religious thinkers. 

I come back from this section of the South with a 
new regard for this region, feeling that it is a far more 
encouraging field in its present attitude of open- 
mindedness than some of our Northern regions which 
sometimes seek to patronize the South. 


Frederick William Betts 


SHE Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., for forty- 
y] two years pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Syracuse, New York, died at his 
eee} home in that city in the early morning of 
oh 4. His health began to fail last summer and 
he was obliged to curtail many of his activities. 
He preached for the last time on Sunday, Oct. 4. 
He attended the Christmas Sunday services, when 
Dean W. H. Powell, dean of Hendricks Chapel, 
Syracuse University, occupied the pulpit, and was 
able to be present at the Rotary Christmas party for 
children. 

The Syracuse papers gave many columns to the 
story of Dr. Betts’ life and to tributes from prominent 
citizens, besides generous editorial appreciation of his 
work in Syracuse. 

The following biographical sketch of Dr. Betts 
was written by Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence University: 


The Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., who died Friday 
morning, March 4, had been a trustee of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University since the establishment of a separate 
board, and prior to that he was for many years a trustee of the 
university. 

Dr. Betts’ ministry as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in Syracuse for forty-two years has seldom been matched 
in the whole Protestant Church either for its length or for its 
unusual character. He had the unique distinction of being 
voted and acclaimed, not by the people of his parish but by others 
generally, “the most useful citizen of Syracuse.” This title was 
1ichly deserved. He loved his city, and from first to last was 
intelligently and ardently devoted to its interests. The outward 
list of his responsible offices in philanthropic and educational 
organizations, only a hint of his real service, is quite imposing. 
From 1906 to 1910 he was president of the Associated Charities; 
from 1922 to 1931 president of the Syracuse Chapter of the 
American Red Cross; from 1915 to his death he was a trustee, 
and from 1925 president, of the Public Library Board; and for a 
time he was president of the Co-operative Welfare Association. 
He was chairman of the Moral Survey Committee (Vice Com- 
mission) which cleaned up the red light district of the city, per- 
haps his most notable work. The care of crippled children, 
which is now one of the most outstanding philanthropies in 
Syracuse, was a movement which he, more than any other, 
initiated, and in which he interested the Rotary Association. 
In fact, there was probably not a movement for civic betterment 
in Syracuse during the last thirty-five or forty years, in which 
Dr. Betts has not been an active worker or leader. At the same 
time he was engaged in building up a church institution which 
when he took charge seemed to be on its last legs, but is now a 
strong, flourishing organization. 

Frederick William Betts was born in Rockford, Illinois, 
exactly seventy-four years ago, March 5, 1858. His people 
moved to Onondaga Hill, near Syracuse, when he was a smal] 


boy. He had little schooling, his parents being quite limited in 
means. By his father’s side he learned, like another boy of old, 
carpentry and theology. When he was twenty-one he married 
Mary Browning, daughter of an Onondaga farmer. After a few 
years’ trial of farming and carpentry, during which he had read 
much, he obeyed the urge and came to St. Lawrence to prepare 
for the Universalist ministry with the class of 1887. He and his 
wife and little son (Welcome) lived in a room in Richardson Hall. 
At the end of a year his funds were exhausted, and, being un- 
willing to go in’ debt, he accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Plymouth, New Hampshire, at the salary of six hun- 
dred dollars. He was ordained at the summer meeting in “‘the 
Grove” at the Weirs, N. H. After a year he removed to Palmer, 
Massachusetts, to be minister of one of the best of village churches. 
Thence he came to Syracuse in 1889, urged thereto by his former 
teacher, Dr. J. M. Atwood, and because he longed to build up a 
strong church in the city he had always loved. This seemed a 
hopeless task, for the church was about to close it; doors. But in 
spite of discouragements and with characteristic grit, he stuck to 
his task until finally he had the satisfaction of seeing his parish 
housed in a fine building opposite the Central High School, and 
the parish itself one of the real forces in the city. In 1903 he 
received the degree of D. D. from St. Lawrence University. 

Dr. Betts was very democratic in spirit and principles. He 
absolutely refused to make any bid for people of fashion or 
wealth. People gathered around him because they believed 
in him and in his spirit. One of the most distinguished citizens 
of Syracuse, H. W. Smith, president of the board of trustees of 
Syracuse University, has been an ardent friend and parishioner. 

Dr. Betts loved to preach, and was an eloquent and thought- 
ful speaker. A man of strong convictions, aggressive in spirit, 
uncompromising and straightforward in his advocacy of his 
principles, he has always been a force to be reckoned with. He 
was for many years a trustee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, for four years president of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists, and for nearly forty years a trustee of the 
latter organization. While devoted to his own denomination, 
he was no sectarian, but cherished and had the affection and 
fellowship of men of all communions. Besides his wife, Dr. 
Betts is survived by his son Frederick, who was for a year a 
student of St. Lawrence, and who is now a well known news- 
paper man of the state, a grandson, W. Browning Betts, a sister, 
Mrs. Ida Thompson, and a brother, Mr. B. F. Betts. 


The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone wrote as fol- 
lows of the funeral services: 


Parishioners, representatives of churches, educational in- 
stitutions, and civic organizations came out in full force to at- 
tend the funeral of Dr. Frederick W. Betts on Monday, March 7. 
This great throng of silent people taxed the seating capacity of 
the First Universalist Church, in spite of the fact that Syracuse 
with all New York State was being lashed by one of the worst 
stormsin years. It had snowed all the night before, and through- 
out the forenoon a driving wind and more snow made travel 
almost impossible. Yet an hour before the service the main 
body of the church was over half full. From one o’clock until 
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the service began at two-thirty a steady stream of folk, young 
and old, children with school books under their arms and white- 
haired men and women, those prominent and those humble, filed 
down the aisle to look on the face of their friend and pastor. 

On the way to the church one Universalist minister fell in 
with a news photographer sent out by his paper to get a picture 
of the funeral procession. Storm or no storm, he was deter- 
mined to get the pictures, and for reasons other than those 
journalistic. Another of our ministers, arriving in the midst of 
the storm, lost his bearings and had to inquire the way to the 
church. Those whom he asked not only gladly directed him to 
“Dr. Betts’ church,’ but added their earnest testimony of re- 
spect and affection for Dr. Betts. 

The whole city of Syracuse seemed to be paying tribute to 
a beloved leader and friend. 

The service was conducted by two old and intimate friends 
of Dr. Betts, the Rev. Albert C. Fulton, D. D., Executive Secre- 


FREDERICK WILLIAM BETTS 


tary of the New York State Council of Churches, and the Rev. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University. Dr. Fulton read the Scripture and 
made the prayer. Dr. Atwood in his address recalled Dr. Betts’ 
coming to St. Lawrence, “a daring venture of faith.” He ex- 
pressed the thought of all present when he characterized Dr. 
Betts’ life as one of ‘‘full rich years crowded with deeds of kind- 
ness.” 

After the benediction by Dr. Atwood the body was taken 
to the vault of Oakwood Cemetery, where a brief committal 
service was held. 

The following trustees of the First Universalist Church 
acted as bearers: Mr. H. W. Smith, Mr. Karl W. Zimmerman, 
Mr. Charles S. Keating, Mr. Lynn S. Randall, Mr. Seward 
Bucklin, Mr. Robert Hicks, Mr. E. M. Trefethem, Mr. Schuyler 
Baum, Mr. W. C. Rodger, Mr. James H. Morse, Mr. Wilbert 
Jones, Dr. Charles P. Hutchins. 


The honorary bearers were Mayor Rolard B. Marvin, Mr. 
William H. Kelley, president of the Merchants’ National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chief of Police Matthew Cadin, Mr. Al- 
mus Olver, secretary of the Associated Charities, Rabbi Ben-. 
jamin Friedman, Mr. John R. Clancy, the Rev. John H. Appleby,. 
D. D., Mr. Paul Paine, City Librarian, Mr. Frank Weedon, Dr. 
Charles Reid, Mr. George Kirkland. 

The Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt of Rochester, the Rev. Emerson. 
Hugh Lalone of Canton, and the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., 
represented the Executive Board of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists, of which Dr. Betts was for many years: 
amember. Other members of the board were kept from being 
present by the storm, but they were all there in spirit. 


In its leading editorial for Saturday, March 5, the 
Syracuse Post Standard said: ~ 

The finest things by which to measure a man are his human: 
qualities, those endearing attributes of sympathy, kindness, 
generosity, faith, love and pity. It is for these he is honored. 
most when working amongst us, it is for these he is mourned 
after death. 

Those who now sorrow at the death of Dr. Frederick W.. 
Betts know that he had these qualities in full measure. He en- 
deared himself to the whole city because of his love and under- 
standing of mankind, as well as because of his quick and discern— 
ing intelligence. 

The nation loves a Lincoln because of his sympathy for hu- 
man suffering, a Washington for his integrity and strength, a 
Franklin for his wisdom and keenness. It loves these human 
qualities and respects the fine achievements which complemented. 
them. 

The city loved Dr. Betts as a living force for better things, 
and will continue to love him. It respected him for his many 
and varied achievements, centered about the church which he 
served for forty-two years. Love for his humanity and respect: 
for his work will be deepened by remembrance of his ready wit, 
his keen appreciation of the opinions of others, his sane outlook 
upon life, his understanding of things as they are, his readiness 
to be of help, his never-failing cheer. 

Hundreds and hundreds there are in the city who know how 
generously he helped those who were suffering, advised those in. 
difficulties, gave of his counsel to those in need, put his shoulder 
to the wheel to bring a better life to Syracuse. His inter- 
ests extended far beyond his church and its members and em- 
braced the whole city. He served regardless of class or condi-- 
tion. 

He would wish no better testimonial than that he has left a 
distinct impress upon the city’s life, that it is better for his living 
here and that his works will not be forgotten, but will be cherished. 
His works are permanent and are greater than any written tribute 
can ever be. 


The Syracuse Herald of March 4 began its lead- 
ing editorial as follows: 


To-day Syracuse laments the death of a citizen and a re- 
ligious teacher who for more than two score years glowingly ex- 
emplified the merits of leadership and elevating personal influence 
in this community. The career of Dr. Betts had been so inter- 
woven with our city’s progress in all that concerns its moral and. 
social welfare that the ending of his labors and the departure of 
his always gracious and inspiring personality can be viewed in. 
no light save that of a grievous public loss. 

In recording his death the Herald is conscious of a real. 
bereavement; for it is now our mournful privilege to recall a re- 
lationship with him that never lacked the warmth of reciprocal 
regard and attachment throughout the long years of his Syracuse 
mission. 

Yet our own sense of deprivation is shared by many citi-- 
zens, including the members of organized groups and associa- 
tions, above all, of his own devoted congregation, who’ combined 
in equal measure admiration for his civic service with affectionate- 
appraisal of his winning attributes and sterling virtues, 
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Special Correspondence from Geneva 
IV. Humanity’s New World Goal 
Roland Hall Sharp 


To have been in Geneva from the opening of the Disarma- 
ment Conference through sessions of the League of Nations 
Council on Shanghai, and, finally, the first extraordinary League 
Assembly called to preserve peace, is to have lived history in 
the making. Any one of these events represents a major test for 
the ideal of organized peace. Interlaced as they have been, 
they constitute a chapter crowded with actors moving through a 
crucial scene. 

Fortunately for disarmament and peace, they are ideals 
that have substance and will recur throughout the ages, knocking 
for admission into human affairs as do the simple teachings of 
one whose precepts, if universally lived, would render war un- 
thinkable. So disarmament down to the least barbed word 
would be an accomplished fact. It is significant that several 
speakers have laid emphasis on Christian teachings before plen- 
ary sessions at which were represented most religions of the 
world, and every shade of national diplomatic opinion. This is 
the leaven that must work until guns cease to pound. 

M. Edward Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
put disarmament on a Christian basis in his address. He also 
urged a long-term view to prevent discouragement over halting 
paces or temporary reverses. 

“Our present enterprise is not a mere human undertaking,” 
he said, ‘‘it is destined to become historic, and immortal in the 
annals of mankird, either by its success or by its failure—to 
overleap generations and to outlive the political preoccupations 
of men and parties and the local and national situations that 
exist in our day.”’ 

What would not the friends of disarmament give, or do, to 
see that policy not only overleaping and outliving temporary 
political situations, but transmuting them! This desire is ex- 
pressed by so many delegates with evident sincerity, that it is 
the real tone of this meeting. The test, however, is yet to come, 
when each knotty detail must be shaped to fit into an inter- 
national armaments mosaic. ; 

It is much that so many sentiments of willingness to co- 
operate are expressed. Every one feels that disaster impends 
unless some definite check on armaments is started. While this 
apprehension is not helpful in itself, it may lead to agreements 
that would be found impossible in a period of full pocketbooks 
and a false sense of security. 

Every nation with an armament policy it wished to place 
before the conference, has now spoken. Additions undoubtedly 
will be made, but the main outlines of national policy are set 
forth. Small nations which followed the Great Powers on the 
platform made distinctive contributions and aligned themselves 
with projects of their big colleagues. 

As indicated in the last article, prospects for tangible results 
are brightest on those policies around which most Powers rally. 
It is therefore gratifying to find continued emphasis upon the 
necessity for abolishing or strictly regulating the most aggres- 
sive types of arms. All great Powers have now taken strong 
stands on this issue, with the filing of Germany’s concrete pro- 
posals. In addition, many small nations ardently support this 
move. as 
The problem confronting conference committees is to pre- 
serve these sincere national commitments through the delicate 
negotiations which precede final action. For example, both 
France and Germany strongly urge control or abolition of ag- 
gressive arms. After that general statement agreement dwindles, 
for the definite means to that end advanced by the two Powers 
are poles apart. 

The French plan for an armed League of Nations as a prelude 
to arms limitation or reduction, has been analyzed in a previous 
article. Germany indicated in the speech of its Chancellor that 


‘proposals which, instead of realizing the purpose of the Conference 
as desired by the peoples, tend to depart from that object, will 
necessarily meet with reasoned criticism and resistance.” This 
indirect reference to the French plan, which in practise would 
multiply armaments instead of reducing them, was followed in 
the formal German proposals by silent ignoring of M. Tardieu’s 
elaborate scheme. No verbal reply could be more emphatic. 
Not one jot did the Germans change their carefully prepared 
plans to fit the French mold. 

The German proposals proceed on an underlying philosophy 
diametrically opposed to the French. Instead of accepting arma- 
ments as inevitable, and proposing an international force able to 
dominate all individual armies or their combinations, as do the 
French, Germany takes its own disarmed condition as a level 
toward which other Powers should gravitate. 

In this process of demilitarizing the world, Germany insists 
upon equality of treatment for all nations signatory to conven- 
tions that result from this conference. In other words, the 
present armament inequalities set up by the Versailles Treaty 
between victors and vanquished, would gradually be wiped out. 
So France finds itself confronted with the prospect, shut out since 
the war by heavy curtains of restrictions upon Germany, of a 
Reich restored to its place in armed power among the great 
seven, Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France, Italy 
and Russia. 

This does not mean, however, that those Powers would 
retain massive armaments. For Germany lays the axe at the 
roots of the trees. It spares little with which to wage aggres- 
sive war. Conscription, whereby Gemany knows only too well 
from its own history that a nation’s man-power may become a 
great concealed war machine, would be put under rigid restric- 
tions and supervision. Heavy guns and tanks of all kinds are 
“generally and absolutely forbidden.’’ Limits on gun sizes are 
specified, and all material on hand above those limits is to be de- 
stroyed. 

Fortresses near enough to frontiers to constitute a direct 
menace to neighboring countries are to be prohibited. Existing 
ones are not to be maintained. Here France is directly involved, 
since it has a cordon of concrete and steel on its Italian and 
German borders that it will not surrender without guarantees of 
security, if then. For it contends that its fortresses are purely 
defensive. 

Striking directly at dreadnaughts, Germany would limit 
war vessels to 10,000 tons maximum, the size of present large 
cruisers. Aircraft carriers and submarines would be forbidden. 
With a large pair of shears, the Reich next clips in its plan the 
wings from war eagles. Maintenance of air forces of any kind is 
prohibited. All air force material in service or in stock is to be 
destroyed, except in so far as it can be converted to other uses. 
Dropping of aerial bombs and preparation to do so must go, 
“without exception.’”’ Since planes require skilled war pilots, 
Germany would forbid the instruction of such pilots, and even 
training in civil aviation of members of armies and navies. 

Gases and all similar chemical, bacteriological or other 
weapons, are prohibited, and their preparation also. Inter- 
national traffic in war materials would be strictly regulated, and 
all arms manufacturing within nations would be put in the hands 
of governments. So private profit, the motive that to-day is 
sending ammunition to endanger the nationals in Shanghai of 
the very producing nations, would be removed. 

Finally, governments are called upon to exchange fully and 
frankly all information on the scale of their armaments and 
expenditures on them. 

Germany thus aligns itself squarely with the general crusade 
of great Powers against aggressive arms. It will be recalled 
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that the French proposals sought to insure safety from German 
bombing-planes and long-range artillery. Germany trumps 
this by asking all nations to abolish these weapons. To the man 
in the street, it appears that here are great possibilities for getting 
together. Jn practical politics, however, deep-seated prejudices 
and distrusts which have their roots in results of diplomatic 
chicanery and national egoism, snatch from statesmen and na- 
tions the friendship they might attain. 

The very radicalism of the German and French proposals 
in urging a common objective—security and peace—by measures 
utterly unlike, will give the conference stormy sessions. Out of it 
all, it is to be hoped that a platform of compromise may be 
evolved with the help of less aroused and less involved nations. 
The precious and widespread motive to curb aggressive arms must 
somehow be cast into action. 

The temporary crisis in French politics has eventuated for a 
continuance of the arms policy brought here by M. Tardieu, 
since he is to continue at Geneva \ ith the added dignity of 
Premier and Foreign Minister of France. 

How far this conference may get in actual limitation or 
reduction of armaments is a touch-and-go proposition. World 
events are so responsive that it is impossible to tell what new 
twist may come. 

But certain it is that the reaching out of the new interna- 
tional tendrils, however rebuffed, however disdained, however 
diverted by retrogressive nationalism, must at length be wel- 
comed into the world system. Present disturbances are to a 
large extent transitional. One day the world community will 
co-operate as naturally for the mutual benefit of all its members, 
as smaller political units now do. 

It must, to survive. Individual self-centeredness had to 
give way before nations could be organized. The next step, made 
inescapable by the growth of rapid transportation and com- 
munication over the rolling world, halts, then moves forward. 
Jt must gain stride and strength to reach humanity’s new-world 
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HARD TO CRITICISE JAPAN 

Vriting frcm Geneva, the Rev. Henry A. Atkinson says: 

“The whole question is easily stated: Why, after having 
promised to submit her disputes to the arbitrament of reason, 
kas Japan refused the overtures of the League and the friendly 
advances of the United States, and resorted to the use of force? 
With all the strong expressions of condemnation which are being 
leveled against Japan because she fails to keep her word, it will 
be exceedingly embarrassing for the nations chiding her to fail 
to keep their pledges. One of the strongest arguments used 
everywhere in support of this conference on disarmament is that 
the Treaty of Versailles especially stipulated that the allied and 
associated powers disarmed Germany as a first step toward gen- 
eral disarmament, and that they undertook to carry out their 
part of the pledge as soon as possible. The French thesis in par- 
ticular—although France is not alone in maintaining that point 
of view—is that this was only a part of the pledge, that the idea 
of security was bound up with disarmament in this article of the 
treaty, and that the requirements regarding disarmament can 
not be carried out until the other parts of the treaty are fulfilled 
as well. 

“The history of the last thirteen years indicates a great 
advance toward security. The League of Nations, the World 
Court, the Locarno Treaties, the Nine-Power Pact, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, the innumerable arbitration and regional agree- 
ments that have been made — all these help to secure the na- 
tions and offer the means of a peaceful solution of the questions 
which arise between nations in their dealings with each other. 
During the same period the armaments of the world have in- 
creased to an incredible extent, so that to-day a vastly greater 
amount is keing spent in proportion for war than was ever 
thought pcssible up to August 1,1914. Five billion dollars a year, 
the present cost of armaments, has been estimated as an ex- 
penditure of five dollars for every minute of the time that has 


elapsed since the birth of Christ up to the present day—a sum so 
vast that it is simply beyond our comprehension. Thus the 
pledge given in the treaty, to disarm, is supported by the fact 
that some effort has been made to guarantee security by peace- 
ful means, and the failure of the nations can be measured in this 
huge expenditure. Some of these same nations that are hesitat- 
ing to carry out the provisions of the Versailles Treaty are insist- 
ing vehemently that, inasmuch as the structure of modern 
Europe is based upon the treaties, any revision would unsettle and 
cause infinite confusion. Therefore, they are demanding that 
the treaties shall be applied in full. Consequently, to be logical 
they must go a long way toward disarming. 

“On the other hand Germany is insisting that the Treaty of 
Versailles shall be revised; that it is impossible for her to live 
under the restrictions imposed upon her by that treaty, and, al- 
most in the same breath, she is demanding that the provision re- 
garding disarmament be carried out completely because ‘it is a 
part of the treaty.’ ”’ 
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THE CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSION 
To his home paper, a man in West Tennessee writes: 


Holler Rock Junction, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

There seems to be so much talk about our so-called Repub- 
lican prosperity, I believe it’s my duty to write my views on the 
same, and help analyze the situation as far as possible, so’s we 
can make up our minds we had auto change our ways of living 
and so forth. 

I have taken my own case for instance. I see my mistakes, 
and many others have acted likewise. I bought a Ford instead 
of a farm and it is worn out, but the farm I figured on is still 
O. K. I invested in a radio instead of a cow, and the radio gives 
static instead of milk. 

I am feeding five nice hounds which answer to the names of 
Red, Red Wing, Slobber, Jake and Bayrum, instead of five pigs. 
I had our piano tuned instead of the well cleaned out. I spent 
all my cash in 1928 and used my credit in 1929 and traded up my 
future wages on installments in 1930, so hard times caught me 
in bad shape last fall. 4 

If I had spent my last ten dollars fcr flour and meat instead 
of gas and oil, I’d have been O. K. I built a nice garage last 
year instead of covering my barn, and I loafed in a mountain 
two weeks instead of being in the pasture fixing it so’s my cow 
won’t get out, but she is dry and mortgaged to boot for two 
blankets my wife bought from an agent instead of paying the 
preacher. 


I’m on a cash basis now but ain’t got no cash. I am tied 


_ to the end of my rope and the man I’m working for is busted on 


account of nobody wouldn’t pay him and his cotton won’t sell 
cause nobody won’t buy no cotton clothes; all the gals wear 
slick, silky underwear right here in our cotton patches. I had 
$4 saved up for a rainy day; it turned dry and I spent the $4 
for two inner tubes. 

I tried hard to make both ends meet with a turnip patch, 
but when J got turnips ready to sell, everybody was selling turnips 
for nothing, and the market was glutted. I’m worried plum to 
the bcne and my wife’s kinfolks are coming over next Tuesday 
to spend two weeks. 

Write or phone if you hear of any relief from the government 
coming down my way, and I’m willing to be either a Democrat or 
a Republican fcr a few weeks if that will help out any. 

Mike Clarke, R. F. D. 
* * * 

Dr. L. P. Jacks would like to add to the Litany: ‘From all 
destroyers of natural beauty in this parish and elsewhere, from 
al] polluters of earth, air and water, from all makers of visible 
abominations; from jerry builders, disfiguring advertisers, road 
hogs and spreaders of litter; from the villainies of the rapacious 
and the incompetence of the stupid; from the carelessness of in- 
dividuals and the somnolence of local authorities; from all foul 
smells, noises and sights; Good Lord deliver us.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SYMPATHY WITH MRS. CANFIELD’S PLEA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to add a mite to the sincere plea of Mrs. Canfield 
concerning the Universalist church in Greensboro, N. C. I con- 
fess an inability to lend from the outside much weight to her 
letter, which obviously grew out of intimate knowledge and deep 
feeling. Perhaps, however, one or two observations about the 
effectiveness of the Greensboro society may help to re-enforce 
its claim upon the attention of Universalism and its claim to a 
fitting church building. 

' Jt happens that I am not a Universalist and would be a 
stranger to the Canfields, but I have observed their work in 
Greensboro with a good deal of interest during my twelve years 
here at the state university. That church and one other in the 
state have the ear of the state in so far as liberal religion is heard 
by North Carolinians; and J think it is heard by more people yearly 
because of the effective work and intelligent journalism of the 
Canfields. Fifty miles from Harry Canfield’s pulpit he has 
another following here in Chapel Hill that he probably knows 
not of, and his sermons summarized in our Monday morning 
papers serve as sauce to the thin diet of rehashed sermons of the 

- ordinary sort which drivel through the other columns. 

I have found but three voices of liberalism in the pulpits of 
North Carolina. One of them is now hushed by disease. An- 
other voice has a pulpit in an adequate church within two blocks 
of the state capitol. And the third, Canfield’s voice, must raise 
itself in a bare loft at the head of a dingy flight of stairs. I have 
seen the place; I have heard the voice of Canfield. It is a voice 
that deserves more than 2 dirty bare room rented for Sundays 
only and inheriting all the filth of a week’s use by tobacco chew- 
ing Southerners. Canfield himself can rise above the dirty 
hall, but for the sake of getting his message to those who would 
listen he needs a church to which they will come and to which 
they will send their children. Even Canfield can make little 
more headway handicapped by the loft. I do not recall that any 


one except Jesus himself ever got much religion propagated in | 


an upper room. Certainly Paul had no success in such a situa- 
tion; and if, like Paul, Harry Canfield has some Tarheel Eutychus 
fall out of that loft of his, it may draw attention to the need of a 
real church; but I fear it may not turn out so well for Eutychus. 
Raymond Adams. 
University of North Carolina. 
* * 


COMMENTS ON LEE AND ARLINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In 1903, at the time of the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion at Washington, at Dr. McGlauflin’s request I accompanied 
him to Arlington. While he was in the office—ard he was there 
quite a while—I sat on the portico of Arlington House, looking 
down on the city of Washington, and trying to sense the great 
spiritual struggle which had occurred there in ’61—shall we say 
bétween Lee and the tempter? I don’t like to think of it just 
that way, but it was a seeming conflict of duties. (Some one has 
said that “duties never conflict,” but they get badly tangled 
sometimes.) It seemed to me one of the severest tests a man 
had been subjected t2 of which I had knowledge; and my mind 
was full of it. 

A few days later I was in the Corcoran Gallery, and in a side 
room saw a large painting, “‘Lee After Appomattox.” The figure 
is life size. General Lee, in a secluded wooded spot, is seated 
on a windfall, the bridle rein hooked over his left arm, his horse 
behind him, nuzzling him affectionately. He is relaxed; all is 
over, and he is thinking it through. I sat before the picture for 
alongtime. It seemed as though I had the two ends of the great 
tragedy—for it was that—and what must it have been between 
these terminals, how could the man go through with it?—for 
there must have been at all times the counter pullings of the 
opposing—I haven’t just the right word. 


The queer part of all this is, that I have never met any 
one who saw what I saw. Whether my imagination worked 
overtime or what, I don’t know; but those whom I have known 
to have visited Arlington House have none of them seemed to 
glimpse that lonely vigil. And of the scores with whom I have 
talked who have visited Corcoran Gallery, not one noticed that 
picture. I don’t know whether I see too much, or others too 
little. 

After the last Superintendents’ Council I stayed over a day 
in Washington. I had not been there since you and I took the 
buggy ride about the city in 1908. I wanted to see the Scottish 
Rite Temple, and the George Washington Memorial at Alexan- 
dria. Two brother Masons took us in charge, and took us to the 
Lincoln Memorial and to Arlington. We did not go to Arlington 
House; the road was undergoing repair, and with my infirmities 
I couldn’t walk. Some way, I didn’t react to that new amphi- 
theater, nor the boxed-up Unknown. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


* * 


WE WONDER IF THIS IS FAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“We refuse to be classified as a pacifist, mainly because we 
refuse to say in.advance what we will do at any future time and 
place,” you say on page 292. For the life of me I can’t see how 
you ever let a minister make you promise to be faithful to your 
wife, if, you really mean what you say; surely there you said 
something ‘‘in advance.”’ And your job: don’t you promise “4 j 
advance” by the very fact of taking it, that you will be con 
scientious and get your issues out on time? Or is it a case of 
your life being better than your code? 

Well, anyway, I wish you joy in your possible poison-gas 
barrage, and trust that any future bayonet-jabbing encounters 
may prove most delightful. Life is such a pleasant adventure 
when one doesn’t have any principles to determine one’s course 
of action “‘in advance.’”’ One never knows what might happen. 
Even Peter changed his mind! 

L. Griswold Williams. 


Barre, Vermont. 
* * 


INSTITUTE IN GREENSBORO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our Institute meetings closed Sunday night, Feb. 28, and 
we are more than satisfied —if that is possible. The attendance 
was not large, due in part to the fact that several organizations 
put on Washington’s birthday celebrations, and some other bodies 
held state or district meetings. But the people who came are 
intelligent and discerning—the sort tremendously worth while 
to have understand the liberal religicus ideal, spirit and purpose. 

Dr. McCollester was pre-eminently the man for the occasion. 
His talks got across admirably, and his personality charmed every 
one. We were exceedingly fortunate in having a man of his 
fine ability and of his fine spirit. He gave chapel talks at Guil- 
ford College (Quaker), student enrollment 250; Agricultural 
and Technical College (colored), student enrollment 350; North 
Carolina CoJlege for Women (state supported), student enroll- 
ment 1800. He also gave an address at a Civitan Club luncheon. 

The literature went well, and the newspapers carried our 
material very satisfactorily. The influence of the meetings was 
far reaching and can by no means be estimated by the attendance. 

A delighted feature of Sunday, the 28th, was our meeting 
with the congregation of Grace Methodist Protestant Church 
for the morning service. The invitation to do so was most cor- 
dial, and the fellowship at the church was genuinely hearty; 
the attendance was fully 250. Dr. McCollester’s sermon was 
listened to with marked approval by his hearers. 

We, of our local group, are very happy over the meetings. 
They cheered us greatly; and they put the cause of Liberal Re- 
ligion on the map here, in clearer outline than ever before. Our 
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gratitude to the Unitarian Laymen’s League is profound. We 


believe the benefit resulting from the Institute is worth many: 


times over the money cost of it. The publicity so admirably 
worked out by Mr. McPeak got across to the public magnificently, 
while Mrs. Wadleigh’s guidance and co-operation have been 
invaluable. 

Interesting reports come trailing in respecting the Institute 
meetings. One very intelligent woman, unable to attend because 
of sickness in the family, said she read everything in the papers 
about the meetings, and declared this series of religious services 
to be by far the highest type ever held in Greensboro. Another 
woman, in educational work—college bred and a life-long Unitari- 
an—said she had resolved to attend the meetings just to show her 
loyalty, but found that good was coming to her such as she 
never before had felt. A prominent business man, who had at- 
tended faithfully, declared at the close of the final service, ‘‘I 
almost wish Dr. McCollester had not come, I hate so much to 
have him go.”’ A Jewish friend with his wife was present nearly 
every night, even absenting himself from the regular Friday 
night Temple service. Being asked that night why he was not 
at his own service he replied, “Dr. McCollester is as good a 
rabbi as I want.” 

The Institute week was a great experience for us, it gave us 
great joy, immensely improved our morale, and the effect pro- 
duced on the public will be a lasting one. 

H. L. Canfield. 


Greensboro, N.C. 


* * 


MUCH LIGHT IN A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

; I havejust read Fay’s splendid “Washington.” I simply want 
to say that I endorse your editorial fully—with just one reserva- 
tion. Some experiences of Washington which you say Fay 
reveals as incidental I am inclined to regard as very important, 
because they let us see what Washington had to overcome within 
himself before he could lead others. 

What my fresh study of George Washington this past month 
has shown me is a man coming more and more under the sway of a 
great ideal and, after an age at which most men’s characters are 
determined, undergoing a transformation. Then the pride, the 
energy, the passion, and the imperious pursuit of glory are ab- 
sorbed into the service of a great cause, so that what were dan- 
gerous elements of his personality became the source of his later 
strength. But pray forgive me, this sounds like a lecture, not a 
letter! 

Harold E. B. Speight. 
Hanover, N. H. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS MUST DO AS WELL AS SAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Over and over again we read in the secular newspapers of 
what other Christian denominations are doing. We talk of all 
these things and more, but when it comes to getting into action 
on many of them we for some reason fail to quite an extent. I do 
not overlook the fact that we have done and are doing to-day 
some worth-while things, but there is still much for us to learn 
from other denominations which have caught the vision we have 
had for some years, but they have gone a step farther by making 
use of many ideas of ours. Well, perhaps that is a good contribu- 
tion to the world, but how much better if we could not only have 
the credit for the idea but for putting our ideas into operation. 

For instance, the latest thing I have been reading about is 
a meeting held recently by officials of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Chicago in which it was urged that more attention be 
paid to world peace. 

Yes, some one willsay, we have a commission working toward 
the end of securing international peace, but how much are we sup- 
porting them is the question. I fear not as much as we ought. 
The Baptist commission on youth reported having arranged 
new outlines for study groups, particularly for high school stu- 
dents to discuss in church. 


A committee was also appointed by the Baptists to write 
a course on “‘Youth and Amusement,” another on “‘Youth, Love 
and Marriage,” ‘“Youth and the Bible,” ‘““Youth and Religious 
Problems,” ‘Youth and Moral Responsibility,” ‘Youth and 
Personal Adjustment,” ‘Youth and Life Work.” 

I am enclosing the news clipping referring to the above mat- 
ters so that if the editor wants to refer it to some of our denomina- 
tional officials, in case they have not seen something similar, 
they will at least have something to guide them in considering 
future action along these and similar lines by our denomination. 

Arthur M. Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


TWO UNIVERSALIST ORGANIZATIONS 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

In reviewing the last issue of the Leader my attention was 
drawn to two departments which heretofore I had not studied 
seriously, ‘“The General Sunday School Association” and “The 
Young People’s Christian Union.” These two organizations 
represent in their potential possibilities the sure foundation 
for a world wide church. It is not essential that the goal be 
attained through the sole efforts of these agencies, but it is 
significant to note that the effort or lack of it on the part of 
young people will be a factor in its fulfillment. 

Miss Yates’ report of the service held in the Brooklyn, Penn., 
church, clearly indicates the common understanding which can 
be realized through the efforts of such an institution as the “‘Sun- 
day School Association.”’ If the Universalist Church at present 
is not fully satisfied with its scope of influence, then by recognizing 
the inherent power in the young people’s forces new courage can 
be gained and new hope realized. If the present system of 
church government, namely the General Convention and all 
State Conventions, is deemed inefficient and lacking in power, 
then there opens the glorious possibility of welding a powerful 
yet democratic organization through the efforts of the constitu- 
ency to be. If the present system of missionary endeavor is 
deemed worthy, yet somehow lacking in support, then there is 
the assurance that the workers-to-be will, if given the encourage- 
ment now, do much to bring into reality the “World Church 
with a World Message.” 

Robert C. Harder. 

Portland, Oregon. 


* * 


LIBERAL NOT A NIGGARDLY WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A church exists because it has something in which it really 
believes. I am not using the word belief in a narrow dogmatic 
sense, but in the sense of deep and profound convictions con- 
cerning the spiritual nature of man with all their implications of 
commanding loyalties, values, worths and ideals. Beliefs founded 
on reason to be sure, but held with passion and the sense of com- 
mital to great issues and a living cause. I have no patience 
with that type of Liberalism which emphasizes its littleness of 
belief. Liberal is not a niggardly word. It is alarge word. It 
means, if it means anything at all, greatness of affirmation, large- 
ness of outlook, bigness of grasp, “the wide horizon’s grander 
view.”’ 

X. 


The above became separated from whatever brought it 
to us. We should like to know the name of the author. 
The Editor. 


* * 


FROM AN ISOLATED UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I never want to be without the dear paper. 
tell you how much it means to me, but words fail. 
Whatever else is left out, please keep the Cruisings coming, 
I read them all, from the Editorial Cat to the Mt. Vernon High- 
way! 


I wish I could 
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Anglo-Catholic Ideals 


By Kenneth D. Mackenzie. 
$1.50.) 


For a clear, compact, and logical state- 
ment of the ideals which are the main- 
spring of a significant movement this book 
might well be taken s a model. The 
simplicity of the book is clearly achieved 
by a well-trained mind selecting to its 
purpose from arich and intimate knowledge 
of history and a deep understanding of 
the inward relationship of sacrament and 
dogma to spiritual life. The book has no 
loose ends; it moves from beginning to end 
with integrity and power. 

The author begins in the midst of a 
great traditional movement, the Anglican 
Church. He would assimilate that tradi- 
tion to the Holy Catholic Church—not the 
Roman Church or the Eastern Church or 
the Protestant Church, but the Holy Cath- 
olie Church, greater than all these. That 
Church is the living “Body of Christ” 
which endures through the ages. It is 
based upon the sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Eucharist, the inward meanings of 
which are clearly set forth. The Holy 
Eucharist is the center of divine worship 
as it is the center of the living Body of 
Christ. Holy Eucharist is administered 
by the clergy who have their authority 
from the succession of Bishops resting 
upon apostolic succession. From this 
center the author develops the ideals of 
Anglo-Catholicism in chapters on ‘‘Public 
Worship,” ‘‘Ceremonial,” ‘““The Ministry,” 
“The Confessional,’ and ‘‘The Life of 
Prayer.’’ Even to one who can not share 
his basic premises, each chapter is of great 
value by reason of its clarity and its deep 
grasp of the relationship of sacrament, 
dogma, and discipline to spiritual life. 

Though members of libera] Protestant 
churches will hardly accept the author’s 
premises and conclusions, his movement 
from one to the other is so clearly in the 
right direction that he challenges admira- 
tion. Such a tightly woven thesis and 
such an integrated position may well be a 
foil to the present chaos of liberal Protes- 
tant thought. In the closing chapter, 
“Hopes for the Future,” the attitude of 
Anglo-Catholicism toward the problem of 
ecclesiastical reunion, the problem of na- 
tionalism, “the intellectual problem pre- 
sented by the interaction of modern 
thought and discovery on the one hand 
and the authority of Church and Bible on 
the other,” and the problems of industrial 
and social life, are discussed. ‘The Anglo- 
Catholie party has definitely set itself the 
task of thinking out a Catholic sociology. 
It has organized angannual Summer 
School for this express purpose.” These 
attempts to assimilate the lost provinces 


(Macmillan. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


of the Christian religion to the integrity 
of their position may well be studied and 
followed by the chaotic sects of Protes- 
tantism. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


Braintree, Mass. 
* * 


Prayers 
Prayers for Various Occasions and 
Needs. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 
Communion with God. By Elmore 
McNeill McKee. (Ray Long and Rich- 
ard R. Smith. $1.75.) 


Dr. Peabody’s little volume of prayers, 
written by himself for a wide variety of 
occasions but with emphasis upon the ex- 
periences of daily need and stated worship, 
breathe the spirit which more than one 
generation gratefully associates with his 
name. There is here a complete freedorn 
from all accommodation to older views 
of prayer; the sincerity of every phrase is 
felt. There is a warm sympathy for 
human needs of all kinds. There is a 
deep faith that light and help do come 
from divine sources to the spirit of man 
when it is disciplined in its desires. There 
are echoes of the great devotional classics 
but no weak imitations. And every page 
reveals the quiet, serene and hopeful 
spirituality of the author. 

There is but one difficulty we should an- 
ticipate in the use of these prayers by others 
in public; there are few leaders of worship 
from whom these words would seem to 
come naturally and spontaneously. The 
“literary quality,” if one may safely speak 
thus of prayers, is individual. But for the 
preparation and discipline of the spirit in 
private they are of unusual value. 

One of the sources of Dr. Peabody’s 
brave faith is suggested in the poem which 
dedicates the book to F. W. P., whose life 
and death were alike victorious. 

Mr. McKee, till recently chaplain of 
Yale University, has published prayers 
used in his conduct of university services. 
This is a splendid collection, including not 
only certain of the traditional prayers from 
liturgical sources but prayers recently 
written by men of various types of Chris- 
tian leadership and many by Mr. McKee 
himself. While originally selected or 
written for use in a college chapel, the 
prayers included have no limiting academic 
tone; the volume will be very useful in 
the hands of any minister charged with 
responsibility for leading public worship, 
whether he actually prays from a book or 
desires to profit, in his hours of quiet 
preparation, by the experience and aspira- 
tion of others. What Dr. Hunter’s De- 
votional Services have been to a generation 
of older men, mary will now find in this 
volume entitled ‘““Communion with God,” 
although in this there are no arranged ser- 


vices but only i dividual prayers grouped 
according to occasion and use. 
Lebo Beye 


* * 


Leadership 


The Essentials of Leadership. By 
Herman Harrell Horne. (Cokesbury 
Press. $1.00.) 


Professor Horne, of the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, has put into 
a series of brief chapters on leadership his 
own philosophy of life, of education, of 
religion. The comprehensiveness of the 
volume in theme results in an aggravating 
brevity of treatment as the successive 
points are treated. Professor Horne has 
a long experience in teaching teachers; he 
has carefully considered opinions and 
some strong preferences; he is a very stimu- 
lating speaker. But his gifts are “spread 
too thin” in this little volume of less than 
a hundred and forty pages. 

Certain chapters would serve excellently 
as a basis for group discussion, suggesting 
topics and challenging the imagination. 
Read continuously, the book rather takes 
one’s breath away. We want to stop and 
ask the author “Why?” or “Why not?” 
too often. 

Dr. Horne feels that the Dewey philos- 
ophy of education has been too readily 
adopted as a basis for religious education. 
“Tntellectual superficiality and confusion 
reign. This is largely because the prag- 
matic philosophy does not regard the in- 
tellect as a mode of discovering truth, but 
as a means of satisfying desires.”’ Dr. Coe 
is cited as an example of the writers on re- 
ligious education who have proceeded to 
build on Dewey’s philosophy without first 
examining the foundations. The author 
deplores the lack of “a genuine Christian 
emphasis.” 

Certain chapters seem hardly to justify 
inclusion in this volume. Only indirectly, 
for example, is the chapter on what the 
Cross meant to Christ related to the topic 
of the book, and even that relationship 
is not suggested by the author. 


* * 


A Telling Story 


One Came Out. By Margaret Wilson. 
(Harper. $2.00.) 

ne of the questions which is insistently 
asking itself in the minds of people sensi- 
tive to moral values is the question whether 
capital punishment is right in itself, to- 
gether with the allied question whether 
we have the right to ask or command any 
man to be the death-dealing instrument of 
social vengeance. It is with those two 
questions that this book deals, but there 
is here no abstract discussion of an ethical 
problem. Instead we have a moving, 
altogether gripping story of a prison goy- 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 


To You Who Answer Now: 

The person who belcngs nowhere is 
probably a useless parasite among men. 
For when we consciously belong to some 
one or scme instituticn, that relationship 
entails not only privileges but duties and 
obligations. And it is in the taking on of 
worthy duties and obligations that a man 
increases his social worth. A father, a 
public-minded citizen, a patrict, a church- 
man— these are scme of the names we give 
to men of social and civie werth. 

Of what werth are you to the cause of 
the Christian religicn? Are you ccntent 
merely to be an enjoyer of scme of its 
general privileges? Or are you a vital 
expcnent of the Christian type of life? 

The Christian religion is not only a 
matter of individual response to God as 
revealed in Jesus, it is an organic life, to 
be actively achieved and premoted. The 
early church was born on Haster, when 
men felt themselves mystically and pcwer- 
fully allied to a living Lord. With all its 
human errors and mistakes it is still the 
most potent form of organie Christian life 
and the most effective instrument for real- 
izing and promoting the life of righteous- 
ness and love in union with the spirit of 
Christ and with one another. 

The world needs desperately the active 
power of a vital church. Enter it; find 
your fuller life there; reinforce its power 
and effectiveness in this very needy world; 
and in His Name! 

Osbert W. Warmingham. 


* * 


GOOD NEWS 


Interest in our American Friendship 
program has been marked in many of our 
schools this year. During the past month 
a number of treasurers have been sending 
in their offerings and these tel] the same 
story. We are glad to be able to report 
this to Mrs. Willis and Miss Powell. A 
recent letter from the former says that 
their work is going well ard that the school 
is “just packed.’’ The average daily at- 
tendance for the month of January was 170. 

* * 
ARE WE TEACHING DISHONESTY 
IN OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS? 


-Many of our church schools operate 
under the pledge system in caring for 
the finances of the organization, but the 
trouble is that there is little pressure 
brought to bear to hold the signers to their 
responsibilities. A pledge is a premise; a 
promise is sacred and should be kept. 
And the school that is lax in this matter is 
encouraging its members in dishonesty. 
Children and young people are careless 
in meeting their obligations, and the pro- 
gram of religious education demands that 
a continual check be kept upon them. 
There is rot one case in a hundred where, 
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* Men climb tall hills to suffer and die, 
* This is a truth as old as the race: 

* Blinded with awe on Sinai, 

* Bowed to the wind on Horeb place, 
* Long on Pisgah and Calvary .... 
* So, through the ages, God knows 
~~ why; 

* Men climb lone hills to suffer and 
die. 

y Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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because of economic conditions in the 
family, it is necessary to be lenient. 

The Lynn school holds its teachers re- 
sponsible for the checking of envelope at- 
tendance as well as pupil attendance. In 
other words, the teachers are expected to 
check up on the bringing of the envelopes as 
well as the attendance of pupils. Place for 
both is found upon the attendance card. 

Recently a teacher brought in two torn 
envelopes which had been picked up on 
the street. The numbers on the envelopes 
meant two boys, who were questioned and 
acknowledged the pilfering and spending 
of the money for candy. They brought 
the money the next Sunday and the records 
show that it was the first time that this had 
occurred. Life is made up of beginnings, 
and those boys were pulled up short on a 
wrong start. It was a kindness to them 
as well. 

Some years ago, in a certain school near 
Boston, a pearl button was substituted for 
a nickel in the offering envelope. Some 
might say, ““Why werry about a nickel?” 
But the person directly concerned was sent 
by the right kind of mother to the home of 
the super‘ntendent with the nickel, which 
later had to be earned. There was a simple 
talk upon ‘“‘honesty” and there has beer 
no repeating of the act. We must realize 
that a start in the wrong direction might 
mean fifty cents the next time, or five 
dollars—yes, five hundred dollars or even 
the bars of a iail, just because some one 
did not care for these wrong beginnings. 
That act of correction was one phase of 
religious education. 

This same careful check applies to the 
selling of tickets and any other money 
transaction. Until every ticket is paid for 
or accounted for, the final report upon any 
function can not be made. We are still 
collecting for one ticket sold for an enter- 
tainment held six months ago, but we 
shall collect. It took twenty months to 
collect for five circus tickets, but we col- 
lected. And until the money was paid the 
young man involved could only be thought 
of as a thief, because he had spent the 
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money himself. It wasn’t so much the |i} 
money but the effect upon the young man, ||}, 
if he had been allowed to get away with it, 
that was most important. Again the re- 
ligious education program in action. 

And the question of dues. One of our 
organizations does not allow a member to 
attend a social evening unless he is in good 
It is surprising how many dues. 
are collected at the door on those evenings. 

Right starts, right beginnings, in im- 
pressionable years mean right lives when 
boys and girls grow up and step out into. 
life. 

Carl A. Hempel. 
* x 
OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
PEACE 

During a peried of approximately seven. 
weeks, from April 1 to Good Will Day, 
May 18, we are recommending to our 
schools throughout the country that 
special attention be given to the subject of 
Peace.* Qur worship services have been 
planned with this in mind. 

In the first one we look at the natural 
world to see whether struggle is the law of 
life there or whether friendly co-operation. ||P 
makes for safety and progress. Following ||} 
this we trace man’s efforts at working to- |] 
gether until we find ourselves in the midst 


of the great interlocking world in which we |} 


live to-day. Through information, hymns, 
readings and prayers we shall try to help 
our pupils to see their relationship to this 
world and their respensibility to it. 

In addition to these services every church | 
school superintendent is receiving an en- 
velope of helpful material and suggestions 


on the subject of Peace. 
= = 


SIX QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS TO 
ASK THEMSELVES 

1. Am I genuine? Am I just whatI 
pretend to be? 
Am I progressive? 
Am I reverent—everywhere? 
Am I loyal? And not gossipy? 
Have I a strong intellectual grasp? 
Am I responsive to beauty? 

>= = 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

On page 365 of this issue of the Leader 
will be found a very lovely Easter story || 
by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

The officers of the State Sunday School 
Associations of New England are to hold || 
a conference on April 18 and 19 at the] 
Universalist church in Malden. The eve- j] 
ning meeting on the 18th will be open to || 
all church school workers who care to at- 
tend. A service of worship will be followed || 
by an address, “Are We Teaching Re- 
ligion in Our Church Schools?” by Rev. 
Robert Wood Coe, pastor of Leyden Con- 
gregational Chureh of Brookline. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE REPLACEMENT 
FUND 


Previously reported from Mission 


Ginclese eerie brn Sake Aa es as $167.00 
Sm UrOlGsVICNa nu cee «aioe 5.00 
oe Ole Pare Ware nd pcs wisn 5.00 
BorOwavonnay Vinnie 4... noe 5.00 
7A (OG NCO; INS le WR eee eee 5.00 
27 Brookline, Mass............. 5.00 
OME CLLOWSEHallSewViGer wy) Nome s.< 5.00 
ZOE WolsevillemeN. YY... oss. se. ne 5.00 

$202.00 
Previous y reported from individ- 

(DEIR Os at Soe Se eee $128.00 
PASY DN USTECES OC Mc Oe ey ele a aa 5.00 
ORAS TION Civ mpteetye ure See ache ces 5.00 

$138.00 


It looks as if the Mission Circles were 
going to go far ahead of the individuals. 
What will the next week bring? 


* * 


THE STATE BULLETINS 


As the various State Bulletins come to 
our desk we are always anxious to note 
what is being stressed by the women’s 
organizations. Always these church or- 
gans carry interesting pages of what is 
going on in our organization. From the 
Empire State Universalist we quote a para- 
graph or two from the Superintendent 
of Southern Work of New York State, 
Mrs. Barbara C. Priest: 

“March is the month for the contribu- 
tions of the Mission Circles to the work in 
North Carolina. New York did not meet 
its quota last year. This year we are 
called upon not only to meet the quota 
but to wipe out the deficit. Shall we suc- 
ceed or fail? This winter seems difficult 
for us, but remember that where our banks 
are fail ng this year, theirs failed last, with 
the church and society savings gone.” 

Mrs. Priest speaks of the courage of her 
state and the determination to go on. 
“This work, in addition to the preaching 
of liberalism, is splendid social education 
apd welfare work which challenges our 
support.” 

True it is that our investments suffered 
last year and in the previous years, and 
undoubtedly every individual church could 
report a loss of this nature. But it is true, 
we are determined to go on. 

The superintendent of membership 
urges the organization of new Circles— 
new patron and life members. “We want 
additional members-at-large and annual 
members.”’ Yes, we want every type of 
membership greatly increased. She sug- 
gests that an especial effort be made during 
Lent to secure these new members. 

This is the spirit of the Illinois women 
as stated in the State Messenger: “No 
matter how little money we have or how 


depressed we may feel, there is still for us a 
financial obligation. We have a great 
obligation to carry on our Southern and 
our Japan work as well as the work in 
Illinois.” The president says: ‘In this 
time of storm and stress, which in its 
effect on our people is a little less than war, 
it becomes the duty of the president and 
leaders of our women’s societies to make 
earnest pleas for increased evotion to 
the cause for which we are organized.” 


3875 


The Maine women have been sending out 
some extremely interesting letters to stimu- 
late activity among its Circles, with splen- 
did suggestions oncerning the programs, 
one of which was that each Circle give at 
least one hour a year to a Japan program 
and one hour to a Southern program, each 
to be followed by an offering for the project 
presented. 

It is most encouraging to realize the co- 
operation which the states are extending 
through their State Bulletins, and we know 
their efforts will mean increased interest 
and support of the entire program of the 
W.N.M.A. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


WHERE IS YOUTH? 


The Y. P. C. U. is mainly concerned 
with young people ranging in age from 
thirteen to nineteen years of age. There 
are many leaders who are beyond that age, 
and their valuable work gives some matur- 
ity to our organization. But the vast 
majority of unioners lie within that field 
of growing personalities called the adoles- 
cents. 

In the United States we have, according 
to the latest census, about 14,000,000 young 
people in this class. Where are they? 
What are they dong?. What does the 
future look like, considering what they 
are doing? How do we measure up to the 
average? 

In Dr. William S. Sadler’s book, ‘“‘Pi- 
loting Modern Youth,” is to be found the 
following allocation of.the youth of Amer- 


- iea: 
Ins choles: acaacuet, ace 7,500,000 
Notinschool, illiterate ....... 200,000 
Married (650,000 girls) ...... 800,000 
Employed (450,000 under six- 
TOC I) gar Claas ak 4,500,000 
Meeble-minded) 42.5. se seen 300,000 
VSAM Cufcgs. clesttesieite thos Ne 15,000 
Welingquents 7 e+ see eee 100,000 
Deakoubplinds ce. saci 10,000 
Physically deformed, diseased 
OLIGCLECOLVC.4..5. <1. eee 500,000 
PG Gal pectic aes eee 13,925,000 


This means that only half of our young 
people are in school. It means that nearly 
a quarter million of American youth can 
not read or write. It means that child 
marriage is not confined to India and the 
Orient, for 800,000 young people under 
twenty are married, and of these 650,000 
are girls. One hundred thousand of our 
young people in this country are out and 
out delinquents, being in jail or in some 
kind of penal institution. 

Sometimes it may seem that the life 
of our country is so well organized that 
work among young people is a fifth wheel— 
it doesn’t need to be done with any especial 
insight, and no particular thought or care 
need go into the matter. The Y. P.C.U. 


is too often thought of as just an activity 
in the church, giving it a well-rounded 
program. 

But when we look at the figures in the 
table above, we get a glimpse of the pit- 
falls and problems in youth work. Its 
need, its urgency, its importance, stand 
out with fresh insistence. 
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SHALL WE HAVE CHAPERONES? 


In days that to some young foiks are 
olden days, the chaperone was an inevit- 
able adjunct to every social gathering of 
young people. To-day the mood seems 
to have changed, and the chaperone is not 
so frequent. Says one sympathetic mod- 
ern writer: “I am afraid the chaperone is a 
passing memory. Changing attitudes, the 
automobile, and various other modern 
conditions have all entered into a con- 
spiracy to eliminate the whole practise of 
chaperonage.”’ 

It seems that the boys and girls who are 
going to obey the accepted rules don’t 
need a chaperone. Those that are bent 
on “getting away with so ething” can 
outwit most chaperones. The folks who 
mean to play the game resent the presence 
of a watchful chaperone. The folks who 
mean to cheat can “pull a fast one” in 
most cases, regardless of the chaperone. 

How about the following suggestion? 
Young folks need some watching, especial- 
ly for two or three years after puberty, 
when impulses have developed which are 
not yet under the control of wisdom and 
control. They are potential parents, but 
they are children in judgment and eco- 
nomic capacity. Chaperonage should be 
exercised by friendly people, who know 
how to do things from the family or paren- 
tal point of view. 

Then children should be so trained in 
the home that they will deserve more 
freedom, and will warrant an implicit 
trust. There should be a program of sex 
education, social education which will 
serve the ends of rational, idealistic con- 
trol. What we need is better training by 
the parents. We need inner control more 
than outer restraints. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Southold. — [For 
several Sundays Rev. 
Abram Conklin has 
supplied for the Pres- 
byterian church at Cut- 
chogue. Sunday morn- 
ing, Feb. 21, our church 
observed the  bicen- 
tennial celebration of 
Washington’s birthday. Good music, 
under direction of Mr. Russell Davison, 
and a splendid address by Mr. Conklin 
featured the service. Jn the evening our 
church joined with other churches of the 
community in a union service of the same 
nature. Our minister, Rev. Harry G. 
Kenney, delivered the address to a large 
congregation in the historic “Old First 
Church.”” The Men’s Club, Ladies’ So- 
ciety, and Young People’s Christian Union 
are all functioning in good shape. Good 
congregations are the rule rather than the 
exception. Dr. Fred C. Leining, State 
Superintendent, was with us Sunday, 
March 13. * * Floral Park.—The Wom- 
en’s League sent three huge bundles of 
clothing to Miss Powell in North Carolina. 
Bridge parties and food sales have netted 
substantial sums of money for the League, 
which so far this year has contributed 
more than $100 a month to the church. 
Our Men’s Club is planning a musical 
entertainment some time in May. Our 
Y. P. C. U. planned to observe Young 
People’s Sunday Feb. 14, but so many were 
ill at that time it was postponed until 
March 7. The loose offering on Feb. 14 
was sent to the National Y. P. C. U. for 
church extension work. On Feb. 19, Miss 
Elsa Hirt, a member of our choir, gave a 
recital in our church. She gave part of the 
proceeds to the church. Our minister 
spoke at one of the Lenten services in the 
Presbyterian church in Stewart Manor. 
Sunday, Feb. 28, a special offering was 
taken for the Student Aid Fund at the 
Canton Theological School. The average 
attendance at church for the month of 
February was sixty-four. * * Middle- 
town.— On Feb. 9 the Fortnightly Auxil- 
iary gave a Radio Concert over “Station 
DUM of Middletown,’ winning many 
compliments and considerable space in 
the local press. On Feb. 28 an evering 
service with a Seth Parker hour attracted 
a capacity congregation. The Mission 
Circle held a mission tea with an attractive 
program under the dir ction of Mrs. 
Greene. Mr. Thorburn addressed the 
Rotary Club at their Lincoln Day meet- 
ing, and was asked to repeat the address 
in one of the high schools on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. On the Sunday preceding 
Washington’s Birthday, we had a special 
service and an attractive program. The 
Lenten services are attracting large con- 
gregations. This is an annual co-operative 


enterprise among the Middletown churches. 
Dr. Potterton was our preacher this year 
and spoke in the First Presbyterian Church 
on Feb. 24. * * Washington Heights.— 
Herbert Nagle, a liberal Jew, seventeen 
years of age, who joined our boys’ or- 
ganization when eight years old, died re- 
cently. The pastor spoke at his funeral, 
and later held a memorial service which 
filled the church. The senior Y. P. C. U. 
has Stanfield McClure for president, and 
the junior Y. P. C. U. has Griggs Cameron 
for president. We have organized one of 
the best stamp clubs in the Heights, with a 
professional stamp man as master, James 
T. Dye. A church party bringing together 
all branches of our work was a great suc- 
cess, financially and socially. Youth’s 
Sunday was observed by addresses by 
seven boys and young men. The Camp 
Wamego banquet and reunion was held in 
the hall, Saturday, March 12, consisting 
of a turkey dinner and camp program. 
Our annual visitation to the Roosevelt 
House, and reception by the Roosevelts, 
was held Sunday, March 13, at 2.30. * * 
Prescott House.—There is a great deal of 
sickness among the children, which reduces 
the attendance. Among all our clubs and 
groups, we are finding an increasing per- 
centage of illness, undoubtedly caused by 
the strained conditions under which they 
are living, and the subsequent lowering 
of resistance to disease. In February the 
Social Seekers had two educational meet- 
ings. On Feb. 8 the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine provided them with a speaker on 
“Personal Care.’’ On Feb. 29 they had a 
“health talk.” Feb. 13 they gave a valen- 
tine dance. The Mothers’ Club held a 
successful Bunko Party on the evening of 
Feb. 23. The Young Girls’ Social Club had 
a lecture on ‘Social Hygiene” on Feb. 9. 
On Feb. 12 they gave a surprise party for 
their president’s twenty-first birthday. 
The Girl Scouts celebrated their troop’s 
eighth anniversary Feb. 16. The Boy 
Scouts are rehearsing a play to be given 
soon. The annual meeting of the Prescott 
Neighborhood House Association was 
held March 9. * * The Metropolitan 
Alliance met on Friday, March 11, at 
11 a. m. at the Church of Our Father 
Meeting-house. Subject, ‘Adult Educa- 
tion among the Foreign-born Women.” 
Speaker, Mrs. Harry C. Palmer. The 
April 8 meeting will be held at Wash- 
ington Heights. * * Chapin Home.— 
Preachers for March are Rev. Edward W. 
Cross, D. D., and Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D. * * Divine Paternity.—Sermon 
themes in February were: ‘Choose Ye! 
Heaven or Hell.’ “If Winter Comes.” 
“Washington, the Faithful.” ‘What Price 
Religion.” The Ta Kala Society met 
March 2 at the club rooms of the Overseas 
Service League. On Wednesday, March 


16, the annual parish meeting was held. 
* * Mt. Vernon.—The Y. P. C. U. held 
a movie party and went to White Plains to 
hear Paul Robeson give a concert. At a. 
devotional meeting the Union had as 
speaker Ernest Blake, of Montclair, rep- 
resenting the Metropolitan Y. P. R. U. 
Mr. Colcord gave us an illustrated stereop- 
ticon lecture on “Beautiful Pictures of 
the World.” <A course of four lectures on 
“The Psychology of Esthetics’ is being 
given by Mr. Colcord. The lectures are 
attracting people belonging to art clubs in 
Westchester. The first two lectures were 
on ‘‘Art from the Italians to the Barbizon. 
School” and “The Psychology of the 
Naturalists.”” Mr. Colcord also gave a 
lecture on “Men Like Animals and Men 
Like Gods” in his monthly series on prac- 
tical psychology. A junior choir has been 
organized under direction of Laurence 
Wales Holden. Mrs. Stanley W. Moore 
entertained for the Women’s League at a 
social party. Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord 
spoke at the January discussion meeting 
of the League on “Five Contemporary 
Novelists Worth Knowing.” * * All 
Souls.—Mr. Greenway received a stack 
of letters commending the great calendar 
printed for Lincoln Sunday. Under the 
auspices of the Y. P. C. U. a delightful 
Sunday evening was spent with Angela 
Morgan, reading from her poems. After 
paying expenses, more than $40 was 
dedicated to human help. Feb. 14 there 
was a presentation and dedication of the 
Peace Flag. The original $10,000 marble 
head of Lincoln was loaned by the sculptor, 
George Grey Barnard. Placed in the 
chancel it made a very impressive decora- 
tion. A silk American flag was presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. William M. Umpleby. 
On March 4 the auditorium was thronged 
to hear Captain Lauterbach deliver his. 
famous illustrated lecture, ‘‘Sea Fires.” 
He was introduced by his friend, Count: 
von Luckner. Both these men are per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Greenway. Mr. 
Greenway’s sermon in answer to the Pope’s. 
encyclical calling for union with the 
Roman Catholic Church attracted wide- 
attention. * * Our Father.—On March 
16 the auxiliary bodies of the church gave- 
a dinner, at which there were guests of 
honor. On March 20 begins the thirtieth 
year of the present pastorate. The date is. 
also interesting as the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the First Univer- 
salist Society in Brooklyn, and the one 
hundredth anniversary of the starting of an 
organization by Dr. Sawyer, which existed 
only afew months. At that time Brooklyn. 
was a small town. Mr. John G. Murray, 
president of the board of trustees, and Mr... 
Milton H. Bemis, treasurer of the society, 
injured by automobiles, are recovering. 
The society has voted $300 to the Floral. 
Park Church. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 
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Rutland.—The pulpit will be supplied 
till summer by Rev. Walter Thorpe, su- 
perintendent of the Vermont Camp for 
Crippled Children at Goshen. Mr. Thorpe 
was for seventeen years pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Brandon, Vt. He 
will not be free to serve after June. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe are making their 
home with Mrs. Effie E. Yantis. The 
parish trustees are Rollin L. Richmond, 
F. G. Smith, M. H. Collins, Mrs. Flora 
Thomson, Eugene L. Smith, Mrs. J. Fred 
Fuller, Cola J. Cleveland, Dr. F. H. Ever- 
ett and Harry L. Russell. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Mrs. Warren E. Smith presi- 
dent, and Women’s Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Bertha Stratton president, meet twice snd 
once a month respectively. Mrs. Thesbe 
Hobby gave a talk to the former group on 
Germany. The Home Study Club renders 
good service educationally. The new 
officers of the Men’s Club are: President, 
Henry C. Farrar, vice-president, Cola J. 
Cleveland; secretary, Irving R. Hobby; 
treasurer, Herbert A. Durgy. Cola J. 
Cleveland and Dr. F. H. Everett recently 
gave an illustrated talk on their last 
summer’s motor trip to the Yellowstone 
National Park. The Sunday school su- 
perintendent is Harry L. Russell. Irving 
R. Hobby teaches the young people’s 
class. The Superintendent preached here 
Feb. 1. * * Cavendish.—In this historic 
church the General Convention met in 
1812. The Superintendent preached here 
in the home of the chairman, Mrs. F. W. 
Raymenton, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 7. 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary, started fifteen years 
ago by Mrs. Raymenton, has the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. Carolyn Spaf- 
ford; vice-president, Miss Lora Blood; 
secretary, Miss Ella Bartlett; treasurer, 
Miss Nellie Adams. A successful bridge 
party was held Feb. 13, and the women 
are rehearsing for a play. The parish of- 
ficers are: Moderator, W. H. Butler; 
clerk, Miss Nellie Adams; treasurer, Miss 
Ella Bartlett; prudential committee, Mrs. 
F. W. Raymenton, Mrs. W. H. Butler 
and Mrs. C. D. Spafford. * * Brattle- 
boro.—Reyv. Edmund C. S. Osgood, minis- 
ter emeritus, has resigned and will leave 
Oct. 1. He will have completed thirty- 
five years of service in Brattleboro, be- 
coming minister of the Unitarian church 
Oct. 1, 1897, and serving for ten years as 
minister emeritus of the federated church. 
He has been teacher of the adult class in 
the church school. Rev. Edwin P. Wood 
moves to South Braintree, Mass., early 
in April. He was minister of the Univer- 
salist church from May, 1921, and then 
of the federated church from September, 
1922, till April 1, 1932. The officers of the 
Universalist society are: President, Fred 
C. Sargent; treasurer, Clarence L. Stick- 
ney; collector, G. Milan Smith; trustees, 
Verne H. Winchester, Frank L. Burnett 
and Charles R. Simonds. The committee 


on minister consists of Clarence L. Stick- 
ney, Mrs. Harry C. Freeman and Oscar F. 
Benson. The Superintendent preached 
here Feb. 14. The eighty-second annual 
fair, in the parish house, Feb. 5, was a 
Colonial Bazaar, in observance of the 
George Washington Bicentennial. Mrs. 
J. E. H. Sibson, president of the Ladies’ 
Cirele, was chairman. The Y. P. C. U. 
conducted the Sunday morning service 
on Feb. 7. The speaker at the Women’s 
Mission Circle, Feb. 18, was Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball, Bellows Falls, president of 
the W. U. M.S. of Vermont and Quebec. 
The young people gave a play, “Be an 
Optimist,” Feb. 19. Miss Rosamond L. 
Lang is the parish assistant. * * Bellows 
Falls.—The resignation of Rev. Herbert 
R. Livingston will be effective April 1. A 
testimonial from the united church to the 
service of Mr. and Mrs. Livingston was 
read by Rev. Frances A. Kimball, Uni- 
versalist member of the board of control 
of the church. Mr. Livingston was dean 
of the Inter-Community School of Re- 
ligious Education at Bellows Falls and 
Saxton’s River in February. Katharine 
L. Kelley, president of the State Youth 
Cabinet, spoke recently at the South 
Windham-Windsor Youth Convention. 
Mrs. H. T. Kelley actively helped the 
George Washington Bicentennial pageant, 
and Mrs. A. I. Bolles, who is president 
of the Bellows Falls Woman’s Club, was 
also on the committee. The Superin- 
tendent attended another meeting of the 
Universalist church and parish Feb. 15. 
The resolution of the Congregational 
parish looking to a closer federation was 
before the meeting, and it was voted to 
name five to serve with five Congrega- 
tionalists in working out this closer union, 
the five being Mrs. A. A. Parker, Mrs. 
Ruth Walker, John P. Lawrence, William 
C. Jewett, and John C. Dennison. It 
was voted to establish the community 
pulpit service. At a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Feb. 4, the question 
of federating the Congregational and 
Universalist women’s societies was con- 
sidered, and Mrs. J. C. Dennison, Mrs. 
W. W. Rhodes and Mrs. A. H. Pierce were 
elected to meet with three Congregation- 
alist women to consider the subject. The 
Aid officers are: President, Mrs. A. A. 
Parker; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. S. San- 
born and Mrs. R. E. Adams; secretary, 
Mrs. P. W. Walker; treasurer, Mrs. L. J. 
Robertson. A cameo pendant was given 
Miss Dorothy Sparrow, the retiring presi- 
dent. * * Washington.—The best at- 
tended meetings in the memory of the 
townspeople were held here Feb. 21 and 
22, in celebration of the George Washing- 
ton Bicentenniel and the tewn of Wash- 
ington’s Sesquicentennial. The Superin- 
tendent co-operated with Rev. Clarence 
A. Simmons in planning and carrying out 
the programs. On Sunday morning the 


speakers were Hon. Stanley C. Wilson, 
Governor of Vermont (Governor Wilson’s 
father, William Wallace Wilson, was an 
officer in the local church 1878-1911) 
and Mr. Pennoyer. Rev. Clarence F. 
McIntire of Chelsea offered prayer. In 
the evening Mr. Pennoyer gave a lecture. 
The Grange attended the morning service 
in a body, and the I. O. O. F. and Rebekahs 
and Sunday school did the same in the 
evening. Martin W. Chamberlain, clerk 
of the town and also of the church, respond- 
ed to his name in the evening. Monday 
evening the public school program was 
carried out at the schoolhouse and Mr. 
Pennoyer spoke. Mr. Simmons con- 
ducted the Sunday services. * * North 
Montpelier.—The church building here 
has not been open recently. The Super- 
intendent had a satisfactory call in town 
and will return to hold a church service 
and perfect plans which he then started. 
The interest of Mr. and Mrs, L. D. Coburn 
is especially encouraging. A call was also 
made upon Walter J. Coates, at one time 
among our active ministers. Our church 
building is the only one in town. * * 
East Montpelier.—This society is the 
only group having a church edifice in 
town. The edifice, however, is not in 
good condition. There were half a dozen 
attractive memorial windows, which have 
been destroyed by hoodlums. A visit by 
the Superintendent aroused new interest 
in the restoration of the windows. The 
Superintendent will hold a service in some 
hall in town before summer, and mean- 
while he will be glad of all possible in- 
formation on church windows. * * Wil- 
liamstown.—Rev. John Kimball, one of 
our best known Universalist ministers, 
has beer for eight years the pastor of the 
Congregational church in this town, and 
his wife, Rev. Olive M. Kimball, is su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school. Mr. 
Kimball invited the Superintendent to 
preach here Sunday morning, Feb. 28, 
and in the evening at the union service. 
Here we formerly had an active Univer- 
salst society, with a notable history. 
The Universalists attend Mr. Kimball’s 
services. The Universalist church build- 
ing was given to the Odd Fellows, but with 
the reserved right to use it at any time. 
Mr. Kimball and the Superintendent made 
a number of calls. Early Sunday evening 
the Universalist society held a parish 
meeting, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiram Drury, when it was voted to ask 
the Superintendent to speak in the Uni- 
versalist church some Sunday afternoon. 
* * East Bethel.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28, 
when two-thirds of the good congregation 
were men. Rv. John Kimball assisted. 
The Baptist edifice, once a union structure, 
was offered for sale a year or so ago, and 
some public-spirited citizens bought it so 
that it might be kept for religious purposes. 
The plan is to hold winter meetings in this 
edifice, as was done this time, and summer 
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services in the regular Universalist meet- 
ing-house, as the former is an easier build- 
ing to heat. The community pulpit ser- 
vice will be established here, with the 
co-operation of Selectman Mark W. Hyde 
and others. * * Bethel.—This is a fed- 
erated church of Congregationalists and 
Universalists. Rev. Will C. Harvey is a 
representative in the State Legislature. 
The Universalist Ladies’ Union held a 
Washington party Feb.18. The officers of 
the Universalist church are: Clerk, Mrs. F. 
C. Putnam; treasurer, Mrs. H. L. Emery; 
standing co mittee, C. D. Cushing, E. H. 
Sturk, John Noble, J. T. Moody, F. E. 
Wallace; auxiliary committee, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Noble, Mrs. W. G. Shaw, Mrs. Ella 
Greene, Mrs. F. lu. Mart n and Mrs. O. V. 
Greene. The officers for the united church 
are: Clerk, Mrs. James A. Graham; treas- 
urer, Dr. G. I. Abbott; Sunday school su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Francis J. Sargent; 
assistant superintendent, Mrs. Forrest C. 
Aikens; organist, J. T. Moody; music 
committee, Mrs. Lilla Cady, Mrs. G. I. 
Abbott, Mrs. O. V. Greene, Forrest Aikens, 
James A. Graham and Mrs. Fred C. Put- 
nam. * * Barre.—The Superintendent at- 
tended a party in the vestry here Feb. 19, 
a social sponsored by the Universalist 
Social Alliance. Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams gave a half hour talk on “‘Brit- 
tany,”’ illustrated with the reflectroscope 
and screen. Miss Hilda Allen was chair- 
man of the committee, and Miss Josephine 
Chiaravelli is president of the Alliance. 
The officers of the parish are: President, 
George E. Milne; secretary, Earle Winter; 
treasurer, Horace A. Richardson. Rev. 
L. G. and Mrs. Williams are at home to 
members and friends of the church every 
first Friday afternoon and evening. Mr. 
Williams is giving a course of seven Lenten 
sermons on “Roots of Christian Dogmas,”’ 
and six Sunday evening lectures on 
“Dreams of Earthly Paradise: from Moses 
to Lenin.’ * * East Calais.—Rev. Er- 
win Gordon Batten, minister of the cir- 
cuit which includes the union of Congre- 
gationalists and Universalists here, as 
well as the Evangel'cal churches at Wood- 
bury and South Woodbury, is active in 
Boy Scout leadership in his field. * * 
Chester.—Mr. George P. Lovell, lay 
preacher, who teaches in the high school 
at Keene, N. H., and lives at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., has been the minister of the Univer- 
salist church at Chester for several years. 
The officers of the church are: Moderator, 
Mrs. Alma Fuller; clerk, L. J. Richardson; 
collector, P. E. Heald; treasurer, G. W. 
Waterman; prudential committee, L. J. 
Richardson, Mrs. Clyde Clark, Mrs. 
Harold Warren. There was a good at- 
tendance at the annual roll call supper re- 
cently. * * Felchville.—Rev. H. E. La- 
tham of Springfield has preached here 
several Sundays recently. There has been 
a good attendance at both church and 
Sunday school for some time, the winter 
meetings being in the Universalist com- 
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munity hall. * * Hartland.—Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Forkell lectured on “George Wash- 
ington’ at exercises here Feb. 22 and at 
Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Feb. 
21. The federated church and Sunday 
school attendance records show growth. 
The audiences at the union church in 
North Hartland have increased. * * Mor- 
risville.—Rev. Charles Easternhouse is 
the pastor here. The trustees held their 
annual canvass for funds Feb. 21. * * 
Northfield.—Rev. George H. Howes 
preached Sunday morning, Feb. 21, on 
“The Life of George Washington as a 
Mason and as a Citizer,’”’ and members of 
DeWitt Clinton Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
Naomi Chapter, O. E. S., attended in a 
body. Mr. Howes gave a paper on 
“George Washington in Government” to 
the Conversational Club, Feb. 22, and an 
address on ‘George Washington the 
Gentleman” to the Northfield Women’s 
Club, March 8. The officers of the Uni- 
versalist church are: President, William 
H. Harding; secretary, Prof. B. C. Shaw; 
treasurer, E. M. Holton. At the united 
church meeting Dr. J. H. Judkins presided, 
and Louis Morse was elected superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school. * * Richmond. 
—The Superintendent made several calls 
here in February. Rev. James Calvert 
Hudson is supplying the pulpit for a few 
Sundays. Mr. Hudson is a graduate of 
McGill University. He began his pas- 
torate here May 6, 1928, and served till 
Feb. 1, 1932. The officers of the Universal- 
ist pari h are: Chairman, Ira E. Towne; 
clerk, Mrs. Josephine Jacobs; treasurer, 
Rodney Gloyd; trustees, Fred W. Fay, 
Mrs. Myrtle Conant, Olin Curler and 
Mrs. Lena Towne; representatives on 
united executive committee, Mrs. Nellie 
Barney, M. D. Dimick and Rodney 
Gloyd. The president of the Louise M. 
Smiley Circle of Universalist women is Mrs. 
M. Clarke. M. D. Dimick is chairman of 
the united church committee. * * St. 
Albans.—The local society, which discon- 
tinued services a few years ago, has voted 
to put the church property into the hands 
of the Vermont and Quebec Convention. 
This has nothing to do with the property 
of the Lend-a-Hand Society and the Y. P. 
C.U. Mrs. Lionel J. Brown is the presi- 
dent of the Lend-a-Hand Society, and this 
group does a lot of good. The local 
church had quite a fund, but the invest- 
ments have not resulted well. Col. Fred 
B. Thomas, Collector of Customs for 
Vermont, gave an address on ‘George 
Washington” at the First Congregational 
Church, Feb. 21. * * Springfield.—Rev. 
H. E. Latham gave a fine paper on “‘The 
Sunday Law,” Feb. 15, to the Fall Moun- 
tain Ministerial Association meeting here. 
Mr. Latham is the chairman of the town 
welfare committee. The officers of the 
parish are: Clerk, George Linwood Gillette; 
collector, George A. Perry; trustees, J. 
Warren Miller, Frank Whitcomb, Mrs. 
E. H. Schoenfeld, Mrs. Ethel Spaulding, 
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Miss Susan Bowman, Wilbur Herrick and 
Rey. H. E. Latham; auditors, Frank Cor- 
liss and W. F. Stewart. The annual meet- 
ing of the parish was largely attended and 
the supper was served by the young men. 
The reports showed good conditions. * * |} 
Woodstock.—Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Dow- |} 


son spent their regular January vacation ||| 


in Philadelphia and Syracuse. The Uni- ||) 
versalist, Christian and Congregational ||| 
churches are holding union Lenten services ||| 
Sunday evenings, and Mr. Dowson is one: ||| 
of the speakers. Mr. Dowson spoke on 
“Washington at Valley Forge’ at the 
Green Mountain Grange, West Woodstock, || 
Feb. 18. » The North Chapel Men’s Club, a ||| 
live society, held its annual meeting at the 
Commercial Hotel Feb. 16, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Thomas J. Adams; vice-president, Otto 
Yunchez; secretary, Rev. J. L. Dowson; 
treasurer, EH. R. Shepard. Mr. Dowson was 
a representative from Woodstock at the 
last session of the State Legislature. * * | 
Ludlow.—Calls have been made here by || 
the Superintendent, having to do with | 
certain moneys and the holding of one or 
more Sunday meetings. He was cordially 
received and something will be done. * * | 
Huntingvillex—Rev. Evan T. Evans 
gave a lecture in the church here Feb. 25, | 
on his recent trip to the British Isles. 
There was a large audierce and all were 
enthusiastic. * * Fellowship Commit- 
tee.—The Convention trustees have elect- 
ed Rev. H. E. Latham, Springfield, as 
chairman, and Rey. Eugene L. Conklin, 
Derby Line, to the Convention Fellowship |} 
Committee to succeed, respectively, the |} 
late Rev. Arnold S. Yantis and the late | 
Rev. George F. Morton. * * Convention 
Church.—Mr. Pennoyer welcomed Gov- 
ernor Wilson of Chelsea as a member of 
the Convention Church Sunday morning, | 
Feb. 21, giving him the right hand of || 
fellowship. Governor Wilson’s name was. || 
placed on the Washington parish books,. 
too, and if at any time the church or- 
ganization there is revived, as the Superin- 
tendent hopes to help in doing, the church 
membership will be transferred there. It. 
is hoped to make more of the Convention 
Church and gain more memberships both 
in places where the church organizations, 
and possibly parish societies also, have 
ceased to be, and in places where there 
never was any organization. * * Human || 
Interest Events.—Mr. and Mrs. Don ||| 
Hawkins of Reading celebrated their || 
golden wedding at the Felchville Universal-. ||| 
ist hall, Jan. 3. Mr. and Mrs. J. At 
Albee of Springfield celebrated their 
sixty-fifth wedding anniversary Jan. 1. 
It was in Granville, Vt., that Jewett Adams 
Albee and Prudence Almira Hubbard 
were married by Rev. George Guernsey, | 
Universalist minister at Rochester, Vt. || 
The one hundredth birthday anniversary, ||| 
of Joseph Rice, life-long Universalist, was. ||| 
celebrated Feb. 15, at Howes Hall, United || 
Church, Northfield. The Chamber of ||| 
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‘Commerce, Woman’s Club and Conversa- 
tional Club and citizens generally joined 
in the banquet and party, and presented 
Mr. Rice with a large birthday cake. * * 
Mrs. Reed.—The Bellows Falls Times of 
Feb. 11 told of the death of the widow of 
Rey. Ephraim A. Reed, at one time minis- 
ter of the Universalist church of Bethel, 
Vt. Mrs. Reed was the daughter of 
Frank Weaver of Bellows Falls. Her body 
was buried at Alstead, N. H. * * God- 
dard Seminary.—The Superintendent 
attended the Emergency Campaign Din- 
ner of Goddard Seminary, in the vestry 
of the Congregational church of Barre, 
Feb. 24. Governor Stanley C. Wilson 
and Rev. John Nicol Mark were speakers. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


‘ Owing to the condition of Rev. B. F. 
White of Newtonville, Mass., who is now 
in a hospital in Boston, the service at 
Newtonville on March 13 was taken by 
Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. Rev. Alfred S. 
‘Cole, instructor in homiletics at Crane 
‘Theological School, will have the services 
‘in Newtonville on Palm Sunday and Easter. 
Mr. Cole will also preach in the evening 
of Palm Sunday at the union service of 
the Newton churches to be held in the 
Central Congregational Church. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, son of the late 
Rey. R. Perry Bush, D. D., has been ele- 
vated to the position of vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. This position makes Dr. Bush a 
member of the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Bush’s sister is Dr. Edith Bush, 
dean of Jackson College. 


Rey. Elmer M. Druley was in the pulpit 
at Southbridge, Mass., on March 18 for 
tthe first service of his new pastorate. 
Rev. Clarence L. Eaton began a new pas- 
torate at North Weymouth, March 6. 


On Palm Sunday and Easter, Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Lewis, who will complete his college 
work at Tufts in June, was the preacher 
and candidate for the pastorate at Tyngs- 
boro, Mass. 

Rev. Hazel J. Kirk, in her capacity as 
returned missionary rather than as presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, headed the receiving line at 
the reception to Dr. and Mrs. Cary in 
the Church of the Redemption, and con- 
tributed much to the pleasure of the oc- 
‘casion. 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins has been 
elected chairman of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Associated Charities, or Family 
Welfare Society, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Rev. John G. Gaskill, Congregationalist, 
Rev. David M. Angell, Methodist, Rev. 
Ernest H. Vincent, Baptist, Rev. John 
Reid, Congregationalist, Rev. John J. 
Cogan, Episcopalian, Rev. John M. Guyer, 
Congregationalist, Rev. Howard C. Gale, 


Again it was realized what a loss our whole 
cause sustained in the death of Richard 
Billings. The school was out for $50,000, 
and reported $13,000 raised at this first 
public meeting. Five thousand of this 
was from Mr. Billings, a conditional pledge 
of last summer. Other large sums, of 
four figures, were by Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
A. Richardson, Governor and Mrs. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Lane, George E. Milne 
and family, and others. * * St. Johns- 
bury Convention.—The programs of the 
Vermont and Quebec Convention meetings 
at St. Johnsbury, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 27, 28 and 29, are being 
made up. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Unitarian, and Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, 
Universalist, will take part in the union 
service to be held in the Peabody Univer- 
salist church on Good Friday, March 25, 
from noon to three o’clock. The theme 
is “The Seven Last Words of Christ.” 


Prof. William Wallace Fenn, formerly 
dean of the Theological School in Harvard 
University, and a professor of theology, 
died in Cambridge March 6. Since 1887 
he has been in the Unitarian ministry. 
He had accepted an invitation to speak 
at the Idlewild Fellowship April 28. 


Dr. Thomas E. Potterton, minister of 
the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, New 
York, was given a dinner at the church on 
March 16 to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of his pastorate 
there. 

Rev. Carl A. Polson of Decatur, IIl., 
has received as a gift from Clarence Dar- 
row an autographed copy of his recent 
book, ‘“‘The Story of My Life.” 

Rt. Rev. Archimandrite Philip Salmone, 
Roman Catholic Syrian priest, and Rev. 
N. A. Wehby, Greek Orthodox Syrian 
priest, addressed the ministers’ meeting 
in Danbury, Conn., on Monday, March 7, 
the day when the National Conference of 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants assembled 
in Washington. 

Rev. Henry T. Crumpton of Bay 
Minette was elected State Superintendent 
of Alabama at a meeting of the trustees of 
the State Convention held in Montgomery. 
Those attending the meeting were W. H. 
Weed, J. G. McGowin, S. V. Henderson, 
and J. L. Foshee. Mr. Crumpton succeeds 
Rey. Harold Scott of Camp Hill. 


Governor Wilson of Vermont has desig- 
nated Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock 
to represent the state at the service in the 
Memorial Church at Valley Forge on 
Vermont State Sunday, April 10. Mr. 
Dowson will give an address on Vermont’s 
part in the American Revolution. 

Rev. L. Hamilton Garner is the subject 
of an interesting article in the Newark 
Sunday Call for Feb. 28, under the head- 
ing “Men about Town.” It was while 


working in a steel mill in Birmingham, Ala., 
according to this story, that Mr. Garner, 
then only a boy, decided to become a 
minister. At the age of seventeen he was 
principal of a Southern school with 150 
pupils and three teachers. 


A son was born on Wednesday, March 9, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Norman Thrasher of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Massachusetts 


Danvers.—Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, pastor. 
Our church building has been painted, 
some of the floors have been refinished, 
and the kitchen has been painted and im- 
proved. On Laymen’s Sunday several 
men from the congregation conducted the 
entire service. On Young People’s Sun- 
day four boys and three girls took parts 
of the service. The six Protestant churches 
in Danvers united in the Week of Prayer 
services during the first week of January. 
Early in February the ministers observed 
Exchange Sunday. Our pastor preached 
in the largest church in town. Plans are 
being made for union meetings during the 
last week of Lent. The Guild had a 
successful fair at Christmas time. Since 
the New Year, meetings have been held at 
members’ houses as well as the church, 
with increasing attendance and good pro- 
grams. <A covered dish supper for par- 
ish members was followed by a concert 
by the Hayden Duo, harpists, and Mar- 
jorie Shepard, reader. A chicken pie 
supper is planned for March. The Mission 
Circle is active. Contributions have been 
made to local causes, to the Greensboro 
church, Faith House, the shoe fund at 
Friendly House, and the Christmas Stock- 
ing. Several boxes have been sent South. 
A bed and mattress have been purchased 
for the new cabin at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, and a contribution has been made 
to the deficit of the W. N. M. A., together 
with four personal pledges for this same 
cause. We also joined with women of 
other churches in observing the World 
Day of Prayer, while our pastor was the 
s eaker at the meeting of the Everett 
Federation of Churches. About two years 
ago the experiment of having church school 
before the morning service was tried. A 
large majority of the parents wished to 
have this arrangement continued and the 
records show that the attendance has in- 
creased. All this year about one-half of 
our classes have had perfect attendance 
every Sunday. One of the classes of older 
boys has organized into a club, and by 
means of dues, paid from their own spend- 
ing money, not from their contributions, 
have been able to participate in the pur- 
chase of needed equipment. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The bi-weekly community song 
service, followed by a social hour, con- 
tinues to be popular. The Boy Scouts are 
working to increase their funds. The 
troop of Sea Scouts, having received a 
motor boat, took weekly cruises along the 
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coast, as long as the weather permitted. 
The Mission Circle recently held a Japan 
meeting at which Miss Mabel 8. Reed, as 
leader, presented the subject. The na- 
tional, anthem of Japan was played three 
times (as is the custom), by Miss Beulah 
S. Cone, who also gave an account of 
the manners and customs of the people, 
displaying her exquisite collection of 
Japanese art. The church school grows 
steadily under the direction of Earle 
Dolphin, superintendent. On March 6, 
the school held its first communion ser- 
vice. Led by the primary department 
and its teachers, the school filed into the 
church, while the organist played the 
Grail music from ‘‘Parsifal.’”’ The minis- 
ter stood at the table, and the superin- 
tendent gave a simple account of the 
meaning of the service which followed. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. C.H. Olson, pastor. ‘‘Fami- 
ly Night’’ was recently observed with at- 
tendance double that of preceding parish 
meetings. A picnic supper for the church 
family opened the program. Reports 
from organizations were limited to three 
minutes each. Entertainment numbers 
were alternated with reports. The result 
of the meeting was a request that such 
meetings be held monthly instead of 
quarterly. Reports presented covered 
the period from Sept. 1, and indicated 
healthy vitality throughout the parish. 
Church services have been held regularly 
with an average attendance slightly 
under last year’s average. A_ special 
service was held on Christmas Eve from 
11 to midnight. Trumpeters played 
carols from the church tower for fifteen 
minutes before the service. The service 
itself was an experiment, highly success- 
ful, justifying annual continuance. The 
newly organized choir, under the direction 
of Miss Pearl Warner, offered a program 
of carols and anthems. Readings by 
the minister and a pageant by the Y. P. 
C. U. were also presented. The church 
school, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Parker and Mr. W. W. Warner as 
superintendents, has reached a new ef- 
ficiency. Teachers’ meetings are held 
regularly, report cards and offering en- 
velopes have been adopted, and class- 
centered social activities have been 
started. The names of eight members 
appeared on the quarterly honor roll 
for perfect attendance. It is planned 
to issue a monthly church school paper, 
starting in April. The W. U, M. A. and 
the Clara Barton Guild have performed 
considerable social service work. The 
Men’s Club held a series of forum meet- 
ings on Sunday evenings during October. 
Community interest has induced the 
planning of a second series for April. 
Speakers during October were Rabbi 
David Alexander of Akron Hebrew Con- 
gregation, Rev. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland Unitarian Church, Mr. Thomas 
Q. Harrison of the Council for the Pre- 


vention of War, and Mr. George Thomp- 
son, who is in charge of welfare work 
among the colored in Akron. It is hoped 
to have representatives of the Anti- 
Saloon League and of the Crusaders 
speak upon the same evening in April. 
The Y. P. C. U. is active in the State 
Improvement Contest and, according to 
the latest announcement, leads by more 
than 300 points. Besides its regular dis- 
cussion meetings it has held several ses- 
sions for social service work. Christmas 
cards were collected and are being made 
into scrap-books for the patients at the 
Akron Children’s Hospital. It is planned 
to collect books for the library at the 
Ohio State Penitentiary during spring 
house-cleaning time. Miss Flora Randall, 
president of the Y. P. C. U., has a record 
of perfect attendance at both church 
school and Y. P. C. U. throughout the 
year. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* ee 

a Rev. H. C. Ledyard is pastor of 
* the Universalist church in Brock- 
* ton, Mass. 

= Rev. Lee S. MecCollester, D. D., 
* is the dean of Tufts College School 
* of Religion. 

# Roland Hall Sharp is the special 
* correspondent of the Christian 
* Science Monitor at Geneva and the 
* representative of the Christian 
* Leader and other religious weeklies. 
< Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner is 
* pastor of the Universalist church in 
* Oneonta, N. Y. 

* 
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FOR THESE HARD TIMES, 
—A NEW RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


The Macmillan Company, of New York 
City, issues the first novel based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Unique.  Histori- 
cally accurate. Commended by religious 
leaders such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly 
dramatic period, when struggle for social 
justice and international peace gave 
motivating force for evolution of mono- 
theism. Shows Bible as a literature de- 
veloping in hard times. “By the Waters 
of Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,’ 
by Louis Wallis. All booksellers, or the 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 
$2.00.—Advt. 


* Ox 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


All Universalist ministers in Boston and 
vicinity should regard Monday, March 21, 
as a day of particular importance and 
privilege. The Congregational Associa- 
tion has invited them and their Unitarian 
brethren to be guests at a union meeting 
to be held at 11 o’clock in Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street. Prof. Edgar S. Bright- 


man of Boston University will speak on 
“A Limited God.’ Hereis an opportunity 
to hear one of the leading thinkers of the 
country present an idea that has brought 
him international fame. Those who have 
read Professor Brightman’s books, whether 
agreeing with him or not, will be eager to 
see and hear him. Others will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of a man whose 
thought is original and vigorous. 
* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


2 1932 
Previouslyreportedia. eee 97 
Deuniak Springs) Player eee z 
Ploralay Ala. 220 es er ee eee ft 
FloraliBark “Na vigner ae acetone 66 
INAbTNC EA ING Mo ake cou ns gh ge, ee Ze 
Pasadena; Callies cehsins aosrieee eer Z 
Brooklyn, N. Y., AllSouls ........ 4 

Totaled ae ee ee 174 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 15. De Funiak 


Springs, Fla., 2. Middleport, N. Y., 2. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 5. Total, 24. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 373) 
er or who has to face the question when he 
is called upon to carry out an execution. 

This is no story for the squeamish, but 
it is not wilfully sensational. It is the 
actual situations which are sensational 
when we view them realistically. Mar- 
garet Wilson, author of a valuable book 
called ‘““‘The Crime of Punishment,” is de- 
termined that there shall be no concealment 
of the poignant facts which raise the search- 
ing question whether capital punishment 
is right or wrong. 

The characters in this story are real 
enough; their emotions and struggles in 
the presence of profound realities sare 
genuine; their final decisions—though 
certainly not those often reached—are 
perfectly possible. As we meet them we 
are more and more filled with pity for 
those who know the iniquity of the system 
they have to administer but can not do 
what the hero of this book did. What that 
was the reader must be left to find out 
for himself. 

HO ESE OSs 
* * 
Christ and Culture 


By William Chalmers Covert. 
R. Smith. $1.00.) 


An appeal by a leading Presbyterian for 
a reinterpretation of the Christian program 
in terms which take account of the pre- 
vailing ways of thinking in the civilized 
world. Not for the sake of accommoda- 
tion to a culture which is materialistic and 
irreligious, but in order that Christianity 
may again challenge men’s minds and make 
clear its better way. With a loyalty to 
the ain concepts made central in the 
teachings of his church and without any 
serious danger of challenge as a heretic, 


(Richard 
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Dr. Covert pleads for modernization of 
the language of religious appeal. There is 
too much “verbal vagueness.” There are 
too many “threadbare descriptives and 
time worn phrases” out of which vitality 
has gone, and which “suggest to the sinner 
cant and insincerity.’’ He believes that 
the indisputable facts and experiences of 
the Christian can be so proclaimed as to 
elicit an irresistible emotional response in 
those who hear. We are not, however, 
told just how this is to be done; it is the 
problem of a great many religious teachers 
in Dr. Covert’s own and in other com- 
munions. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


In spite of the bitter wind and freezing 
temperature there was a large attendance 
at Canton on March 10. Although the 
sun was shining bright without, it could 
not compete with the friendly radiance 
and cheer within the attractive church. 

A fine program had been prepared and 
Mrs. Huntley, the president, kept the 
speakers to schedule time. After a volun- 
tary on the organ, accompanied by a violin, 
came a praise service conducted by Mrs. 
Florence G. Robinson of Franklin. The 
topic, ‘“The Joy of Standing By,’’ was based 
on one of the tragedies of the sea when the 
S.0O.S. callis sent out. The speaker made 
a fine appeal to all to heed the S. O. S. 
call of the church. 

Greetings by Mrs. Frank B. Plunkett, 
president of the Canton Circle, were re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Harrie P. Olney, 
North Attleboro, district director. It 
caused no little surprise to learn that the 
Canton Circle has at present only seven 
members. What a wealth of influence 
those ladies must have to be able to give 
such hospitality! 

The challenge given to the Missionary 
Society when it met at Grove Hall in 
November is being definitely met by the 
Public Meeting programs. There is no 
excuse whatever for any one to ask “What 
are you doing?” From first to last this 
meeting was given up to instructive talks 
on the work of our woman, especially in 
the educational line. Mrs. Lobdell of 
Attleboro gave a splendid resume of the 
different projects, the study book, In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach, work in North 
Carolina, and then told of her visit to 
Friendly House, where she saw the fine 
constructive work of Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
W.N. M.A. and chairman of the women’s 
committee on World Peace, gave one of her 
brilliant, rapid-fire talks on Peace. Mrs. 
Pfaff of Cambridge told about the classes 
at the Ferry Beach Institute, and gave a 
vivid description of the way in which the 
Cambridge Circle conducts a meeting. 
Mrs. Samuel Ayres of Norwood spoke on 
“Women in the Church.” 

Such af’wonderful luncheon was served 


during the recess! And such attractive 
rooms! ‘We are not trying to make 
money,’’ the Canton ladies said, ‘‘we just 
want to make you happy.” That was the 
keynote of the day. 

Rey. Adelbert Allison, pastor of the 
church, in his opening message told of his 
experience in visiting the North Carolina 
mission posts. Before he had finished we 
secretly vowed that henceforth all we 
could spare should go to North Carolina. 
There were reports from the different 
presidents of the social work carried on by 
their respective circles, and then the ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by Rev. 
Edward Huntington Smith of Foochow, 
China. His topic wes “Workers with 
God.” With great clearness he told about 
the problems and work of the Christian 
missions in China. Can the Christian 
missions save the day in this great crisis? 
It is characteristic of China to desire peace. 
The Nanking government is largely made 
up of Christian men, most of them edu- 
cated in the mission schools. The Central 
government is forward looking and is 
Christian. It takes time to remold 
millions of people. They ask for help and 
more Christian workers. The Chinese are 


taking over the work of the Christian _ 


churches, but they need some one to 
train their leaders. Jf China is conquered, 
then in all probability communism will 
take the place of Christianity. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Franklin in April. Every one should plan 
to go. 


* * 


$28,500 IN PUBLIC BEQUESTS 


Charitable and religious organizations 
are bequeathed a total of $28,500 by the 
will of Mrs. Susan D. Mitchell of Water- 
town, Mass., which has been filed in the 
Middlesex County Probate Court. Mrs. 
Mitchell, who died Feb. 19, leaves the 
residue of her $40,000 estate, amount- 
ing to $21,000, to the Universalist State 
Convention in trust, to be known as the 
George E. Mitchell Fund in memory of 
her husband. 

Other public bequests include $1,500 to 
the First Universalist Society of Chelsea 
and $1,000 each to Faith Rebekah Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., of Chelsea, Chelsea Day Nur- 
sery and Children’s Home, Franklin 
Square House, Boston, Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons, Fox- 
boro, Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church, and 
the New England Home for Little Wan- 


erers. 
* * 


A CONGRESS OF LIBERALS 


The first General Congress to be held 
under the auspices of the International 
Association for the Promotion of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom will 
meet at St. Gall, Switzerland, from Satur- 
day, Aug. 18, to Thursday, Aug. 18, 1932. 

St. Gall is a town of 67,000 inhabitants, 
in the northeast of Switzerland on the 


railway line Zurich-Munich. It is 2,200 
feet above sea-level. A famous monastery 
of the Benedictines was founded there by 
Gallus, the Irish evangelist, in A. D. 613. 
St. Gall has developed its famous embroid- 
ery and lace industry since the thirteenth 
century. The surrounding hills are coy- 
ered with woods and offer many beautiful 
panoramas of the Bodensee and the moun- 
tains. 

Three topics will be discussed during the 
morning and evening sessions, viz., a 
theological, a social, and an ecclesiastical 
theme. Each subject will be treated by 
two qualified speakers of different coun- 
tries and different views. The afternoon 
will be free for excursions, etc. There will 
also be an opportunity to see the affiliated 
Youth Movement in its promising growth, 
as the leaders of the liberal youth of dif- 
ferent countries will meet at St. Gall at 
the same time. 

Delegates will be the guests of the “‘Lib- 
eral Religious Society” of St. Gall, during 
the Congress. 

Accommodation for other visitors is to be 
provided by our Swiss friends at a cost of 
$1.60 a day and upwards, for full board. 

For information apply to the Secretary, 


International Association, 27 Nieuwe 
Gracht, Utrecht, Holland. 
Notices 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
The annual reunion of Ferry Beachers will be 
held Thursday evening, April 14, at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. Supper, stunts, dancing 
—a good time for every one, and all for seventy-five 


cents. 
ea 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Renewed license of Leroy H. Rand as lay preacher. 
Transferred Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres to Massa- 
chusetts and Rev. Frederick S. Walker to Rhode 
Island. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* oO 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Monday, March 28. 6 p. m. Supper. 8 p. me 
Speaker to be announced. 
Tuesday, March 29. 10 a. m. Leader, Dr. 


Roger Etz. Seminar Discussion, ‘Some Recent 
Tendencies in Theology.” 8 p. m. Speaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Stafford, “‘The Minister and Books,”’ 

Wednesday, March 30. 10 a. m. Leader, Dean 
Lee S. McCollester. Seminar Discussion, ‘‘The 
Minister and Books.” 8p.m. Speakers: Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton, ‘How to Make a Church Grow.’” 
Rev. Harry E. Townsend, ‘‘Methods of Pastoral 
Work.” 

Thursday, March 31. 9.80 a. m. Leader, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Seminar Discussion, ‘Practical 
Aspects of the Minister’s Work.’’ 12 Noon, closing 
luncheon. Afternoons free. 

ore 


LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


Lenten services are held from 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 
10 to March 25, at Tremont Temple, Boston, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

March 21. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Church, Brookline. 

March 22. Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, Harvard 
Church (Congregational), Brookline. 

March 23. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Center. 

March 24. Rev. William L. Stidger, Copley Meth- 
odist Church, Boston. 

March 25. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.) “The 


Baptist. 


a 
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Seven Last Words of Christ.” 12, Rev. James 
Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church. 12.30, Rev. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor 
Boston University. 12.55, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
President Newton Theological Seminary. 1.20, 
Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, Massachusetts Church 
Federation. 1.45, Rev. Jedidiah Edgerton, New 
Church Society, Roxbury. 2.10, Bishop William 
F. Anderson, Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
East Area. 2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First 
Church in Cambridge (Congregational). 
* x 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S. S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L, Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. MecCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary E. Philoon 


Elm Street and parish and the city of Auburn, Me. 
have lost one of the devoted, efficient and always re- 
liable members in the death of Mrs. Mary E. Phi- 
loon after a life full of activities for the good of others. 
She was the daughter of Daniel and Celia Lara, who 
were noted for loyalty to Universalism in the earlier 
days when it cost more to stand for the faith than 
to-day. Early in life she united with Elm Street 
Church, and her interest in its welfare and service 
for its advancement never faltered. For some time 
she had been very lame and not in good health, but 
persisted in attending church services until the last. 

United in marriage with Hon. E. C. Philoon, their 
home became the center and they and their children 
the loyal supporters of the faith cherished. Seldom 
will one find a family more united and manifesting 
‘such loyalty to the spirit of Christian fellowship seen 
in this home. In social and club service Mrs. Phi- 
loon was deeply interested, seeing there the oppor- 
tunity to serve her city and aid in strengthening 
love for the advancement of all pertaining to the 
best interests of citizens. Reared in an atmosphere 
where to be a true Universalist brought obligations 
not to be shirked, she caught the vision of the faith 
and saw clearly the necessity for standing firmly in 
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support of principles vital to the best good of old and Order Your Easter Offering Envelopes 


No richer legacy could be desired than the memory from Universalist Publishing House 
of the life of such a mother, and in that memory those 
who remain will, while they mourn her absence, re- 
joice in the service she rendered wherever she went. 


Price 45 cents per hundred 
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The Great Bas Relief 


While his country was still occupied by 
invaders, Gustav Pickery of Bruges molded 
this wonderful head of Jesus as his own 
“prayer for peace.” 


Through the kindness of Dr. Etz we are 
able to offer a limited number of repro- 
ductions in the form of wall plaques ap- 
proximately two feet square. 


No church or Sunday school could have a 
more impressive or beautiful adornment. 


cAn Ideal Easter Gift 
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These five lectures were delivered at the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach 
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black and yellow. Printed from _half- 
tone plates. Generous in size, 2 1-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price, 45 cents per 100. 
A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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An Autobiography 
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yy 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 
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Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
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Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 

ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
ecuperent, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

FE. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


A Berry, School 


Girls 


GODDARD 2 ore. 


with a Universalist Background 
Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 
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Alfred M. Bell Company 
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INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
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BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 
Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 
Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 
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JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep: 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and theroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, » 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Crackling 


Speaking of young people, Mae Traller 
of Everton, Mo., reports the first grade in 
an Ozark school recently put on a pageant 
dramatizing the landing of Columbus. 
One dignified six-year-old boy approached 
the Indian “chief” in stately fashion and 
said: 

“T am Columbus. From faraway shores 
I have sailed to this land.” 

The ‘‘chief,’”’ six years old, knew how to 
be dignified himself. Folding his arms 
and throwing back his head, he haughtily 
replied: 

“Hot dog! And who are these guys who 
abide with thee now and forever more?” — 
Kansas City Star. 

* * 

First Maid (talking about a party given 
the day before by her mistress): ““And they 
all came in limousines and had on the 
grandest clothes, and wore the biggest 
diamonds.” 

Neighbor’s Maid: ‘‘And what did they 
talk about?” 

First Maid: ‘‘Us.’”’-—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Customer (purchasing umbrella): “I 
suppose it opens up all right; has a good 
cover and all that?” : 

Clerk: “Opens up, sir? Good gracious, 
no! People who can afford an umbrella 
like this usually take a taxi at the first 
sign of rain.””—London Opinion. 

* * 

There has been a great deal of agitation, 
the last few years, about a new motto for 
the coin of the realm, and the Pierce City 
Leader-Journal suggests, ‘Abide with 
Me,” and ‘I Need Thee Every Hour.”— 
Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Hobbs: ‘Do you live within your in- 
come?” 

Dobbs: ‘‘Good heavens, no! It’s all I 
ean do to live within my credit.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Mrs. Simpson, whose husband is a rail- 
road conductor, has two other children, 
Leroy, 3 and 1-2, and Dorothy, 12, but 
they are not twins.—San Francisco Chron- 
acle. 

* * 
BULLET-HOLES REWOVEN 
PERFECTLY IN DAMAGED 

CLOTHES 
—Ad in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

x x 

Several deer hunters in the north-woods 
area in the past week have been shot at 
by mistake for wild animals lighting cigars. 
—Lincoln ( Neb.) State Journal. 

* * 


Television will at least let us know 
whether the crooner is singing through a 
megaphone or just his nose.—Hxchange. 

* x 
DEAD FLYER WARNED 
NOT TO DO STUNTS 
— Newark Evening News. 
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An intimate and revealing story of a great and 
unique ministry. Makes it easy to understand 
why his fellow-citizens voted him to be ‘‘the most 
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“T have written this book during the summer 
vacation of 1929. I have had no notes. I have 
written entirely from memory. There is nothing 
systematic about it. I have selected certain in- 
cidents and experiences, one at a time, and have 
written around each one. The reader can begin 
anywhere and can end anywhere. The only unity 
of the book is the unity of life. It is true. It is 
me. I have been very busy living and thinking 
and doing. I have had a glorious and interest- 
ing time of it.”—From the Foreword. 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers 
and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 
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